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We shall search in-vain in legislative halls, executive mansions and the chambers of the 
judiciary for the greatness of the Government of our country. We shall behold there but 
a reflection, not a reality; successful in proportion to its accuracy. Ina free republic, a great 
government is the product of a great people. The destiny, the greatness of America lies 
around the hearthstone. If thrift and industry are taught there and the example of self- 
sacrifice oft appears, if honor abide there, and high ideals, if there the building of fortune 
be subordinate to the building of character, America will live in security, rejoicing in an 
abundant prosperity and good government at home and in peace, respect and confidence 
abroad. If these virtues be absent there is no power that can supply these blessings. 
Look well, then, to the hearthstone; therein all hope for America lies.—Calvin Coolidge. 











Editor’s Desk 
A Noble Life Ended Here 

Miss Lida E. Gardner, of Carlisle, Ky., National Organizer for Southern States, died Sunday, 
October 10, in Charlotte, North Carolina. 

For nearly four years she has given all her time to organization of Parent-Teacher Associations 
for the National Congress Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations. She caught the vision of all 
that this movement meant for parents, for children, for school and community. She was a teacher 
for many years in Kentucky, a county superintendent, an honored officer in the Kentucky Educational 
Association. 

She considered the work of the National Congress Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations the 
greatest in the world. She consecrated her life to its extension. Through her work Kentucky 
promises to have the largest membership of any state organized as recently as Kentucky. Her 
office was in the state capitol with the state superintendent. This year she was giving to Alabama, 
Mississippi, North Carolina and Florida with coéperation of the State Superintendent in every place. 

Since she took up the work her mother has been called to the higher life. So great was the 
appreciation of the Congress by her mother that on her death bed she told her daughter never to be 
tempted to give up this work—the best she knew. 

Frail in body, brave, strong and unselfish in spirit, her influence has been felt throughout every 
part of her own state and throughout the country. The National Congress Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Association has met with a great loss. 

She was a trained organizer. In the normal school, which she attended she took a course in 
organization. Only one other woman was in the class. Her system and her methods have proved 
their value. 


The estimation in which Miss Gardner was held in her own state is shown by the following notice 
of her death from Louisville Courier-Journal. 
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“Miss Lida E. Gardner, Carlisle, for years a leader in educational work in Kentucky and for 
the last few years organizer of parent-teacher associations throughout the United States, died sud- 
denly of heart disease in Charlotte, N.C. She had been touring the South in her organization work. 

“Miss Garcner was actively associated with school affairs in Kentucky for almost twenty years 
and at the time of her death was treasurer of the Kentucky Educational Association and a national 
organizer of parent-teacher associations. She began her educational career at Carlisle, Ky., where 
she served for two terms as County Superintendent of Schools. In 1916 she became treasurer of the 
Kentucky Educational Association and has served since that time. 

“Through the efforts of Miss Gardner the various school improvement leagues in Kentucky 
were combined and linked with the Parent-Teacher Associations. Because of her conspicuous work 
in Kentucky, the National Congress of Parent-Teacher Associations requested Miss Gardner to 
assume the duties as national field secretary for the organization. 

“When V. O. Gilbert was superintendent of Public Instruction in Kentucky, Miss Gardner had 
an office in his department at Frankfort. 

““Miss Gardner devoted three years in organizing Parent-Teacher Associations in Kentucky 
and as a result the State is surpassed by only one State in number of associations. During the 
last two years Miss Gardner has devoted her entire time in organization work in other States and 
was engaged in the North Carolina field at the time of her death.” 


** Brother and Sister, Orphaned in infancy, Find Each Other 

“Connellsville, Pa., April 26—Given homes by the Children’s Aid Society of Fayette county, 
when their father went hunting 13 years ago and never returned, and separated when they were 
adopted by prominent families, Bennet (Clark) Hill and his sister, Ethel Mae (Clark) Wells have 
been reunited. Ethel Mae was only six weeks old when thrown on the mercy of the world. She 
remained in the Children’s Home until three years old, when she was adopted by James A. and 
Joy T. Wells, of Star Junction. Bennie, now 21 years old, was taken to Pittsburgh, when nine 
years old. His foster parents were Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Hill. 

“‘Bennie has spent virtually all his life in an effort to locate his sister. Last week he received a 
letter from Mrs. Wells, of Star Junction, in which was enclosed a photograph of his sister. He 
made a quick trip to Star Junction and after a joyous reunion his sister accompanied him to his 
home in Pittsburgh for a visit.” 

The above story of orphaned children is one of many cases that have come to our notice. 

They are real tragedies. The transfer of children should be a matter of record in the Orphan’s 
Court or some permanent court. 

Volunteer agencies cannot be assured of permanent exact records. Hundreds of children have 
lost track of their relatives through the careless unrecorded methods of child placing. 

Only recently the inventor of the safety pin died leaving a fortune of millions of dollars. His 
wife died leaving him with several little children. He left them in some home while he sought work 
elsewhere. When he was able to take them no one could tell him where they were. He spent 
years in the search and money without limit. After his death his daughter, then a woman of 70, was 
located. 

Child Welfare requires that a universal mandatory system of records be kept by some permanent 
court.—Orphan’s Court would seem the logical place for such records. 


Ex-Service Men Unite against Militarism 

The Advocate of Peace in its last issue says: 

““A short time ago a conference of ex-service men from the countries of Europe was held at 
Geneva, Switzerland. Ex-service men organized in France, Germany, Italy, Russia, Austria, 
Belgium, Britain, and a number of other countries sent delegates. The purpose of the convention 
was to formulate some plans ‘‘ whereby the ex-service men of all countries can combine in stamping 
out the war spirit and in preventing future wars.’’ The British delegation, representing the national 
union of ex-service men, urged that the affiliated ex-service organizations everywhere shall coéperate— 

““*(1) In spreading anti-militarism and anti-war propaganda in all countries, especially amongst 
the children.’ 

“Commenting upon this program Mr. A. Ernest Mander, General Secretary of the National 
Union of ex-Service Men, says: ; 

“ ‘It is probable that even the militarists have given up all hope of ever re-creating in the present 
generation the illusions of the ‘honor and glory’ of war. Yet their system depends upon these illu- 
sions, for wars cannot be made unless a large number of people can be hypnotized by the ‘glamor’ 
of warfare. So today we find that those who wish to recreate the war spirit are concentrating their 
efforts upon the children. 


“ “But the ex-soldiers of Europe can defeat them. They can teach the children what war really 
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is. They can expose to the children, as no one else can, the horrible, sordid, revolting realities of the 
most degrading and bestial business in the world. 
“ “Tf every ex-soldier would tell his own children the truth, the whole truth, about war, the war 
pirit would be stamped out forever. 
‘‘ ‘We want every ex-service man in Europe to take a solemn vow that he will set himself to do this. 
\nd we urge all the ex-service men of Britain to join those who are already organized in the inter- 
national ex-service men’s movement to end war.’”’ 


Women on the Bench 


“Women on the Bench,”’ by Grace Irene Rohleder, of the Bar of the District of Columbia, is 
an interesting review of the Law Courts and their relation to women: 

It is not a plea for women to supplant men in Judiciary positions. It is however, a statement of 
the advantages of women sharing with men this part of Court work. Especially is it desirable in 
the cases of women."’ Our courts as at present organized are almost exclusively male. Male judges 
male clerks, male sergeants, marshals, policemen— even the court stenographer—all male. A woman 
who is perhaps an innocent victim of a man’s passion, if she be held to testify against him, is consigned 
in nine cases out of ten to a male jailer; and when the case comes to trial she is examined by a male 
attorney, and brought before a male judge, to be tried according to the male standard. Under 
such conditions, is it any wonder that there are few convictions under the Mann White Slave Act? 
After having lived through the first experience, could any woman support herself through the ordeal 
suggested above, and be able to convince a judge and jury of men that she had been sinned against 
rather than sinning?”’ 

President Wilson gave new impetus to justice and progress in 1918 when he appointed as judge 
of the Juvenile Court of the District of Columbia Miss Kathryn Sellers. The success of the court is 
proving the wisdom of President Wilson’s step. 

Since then New York City has followed suit and appointed Mrs. Jean Morris judge of the magis- 
trate’s court of that city, while in Memphis, Tenn., Mrs. T. P. Kelley has been made judge of the 
Juvenile Court.”” Canada and England have made appointments of women for judicial positions. 

In many places men are glad to relinguish this duty. No one who sits once through the proceed- 
ings of a court dealing with so-called immoral women can fail to see the injustice and indecency 
of the usual methods of conducting such cases. Especially should women assume this branch of 
judicial work. A girl caught in that net has a difficult task to live honestly afterwards. 

Every obstacle is put in her way. Temptation assails her whether discharged or committed to 
a reformatory. 


Typographical Error 


Through a typographical error in the President’s Report of New Jersey it was stated that the 
New Jersey Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations gave five dollars to the New 
Jersey College for Women. 

It should have been five hundred dollars instead of five. 


Programs for Study in the Missouri Parent Teacher Associations 1920-1922. Mrs. Karl 

Eaton, Chairman, 

This valuable little pamphlet contains programs covering different lines of work. In many 
instances they have been prepared by the various state chairmen, and material covering the pro- 
grams will be sent to each circle from these chairmen directly. A book like this will be a real help 
to the Parent-Teacher Associations who are eagerly asking help in conducting their meetings. 

Iowa Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations has also prepared a program pam- 
phlet for the associations in Iowa. 

CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE will welcome copies of other program pamphlets prepared By states. 


NOTICE 


By request of those depending on the magazine for programs we are publishing December pro- 
gram in November issue. 


Hereafter the programs will be given the previous month—in order to prevent disappointments 
by late arrival of magazine. 
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Mistakes Mothers Should Not Make 


By A. 


“You can be so good that you are prim,”’ was 
recently the subject of a minister’s sermon. 
And prickly, he might have added. We can be 
so good that we keep the rest of the family “on 
pins and needles”’ most of the time. So, too, we 
can love our children so much that we desire 
to keep them in a glass case by the side of the 
road, where they can watch the race of men go by, 
but not freely and boldly mingle with them and 
match their brain and brawn with the passing 
throng. On the other hand, we can love them 
enough to let them live and develop their God- 
given powers and faculties as their Creator 
intended they should, to teach them how to take 
care of and develop their physical bodies prop- 
erly, to thin for themselves and not flatly accept 
even our word for everything, to let their spiritual 
natures develop freely, without trying to force 
them into a certain groove—our own, for in- 
stance. 

I know a certain mother, who was a great 
scolder, and when she didn’t scold _ she 
“preached.” “‘Ma has got another text,” her 
children used to remark to each other. 

Of one child, the youngest, and now a woman 
grown with a family of her own I can speak par- 
ticularly knowingly, because she has always been 
a friend of mine. Now, suppression leads to one 
of two things: either willfulness and disobedience, 
or morbidness, sensitiveness, and shyness. Too 
much living within oneself is not good, especially 
for a growing child. My friend was not allowed 
to dance, or swim, or go on a foraging hunt of 
any kind, or join any society or club. The only 
out-of-door game she played was croquet. Be- 
ing an inveterate she took much comfort this way, 
and grew up without having had a childhood. 

Early she discovered it did not pay to tell her 
mother anything, for she never seemed able to 
understand. If my friend had not been inher- 
ently good, this keeping everything to herself 
might have led to serious consequences. 

We walked home together from the district 
school with others going our way. About 
quarter of a mile from her home and in plain 
sight of it stood a house where lived several 
school boys. One night one of these boys 
walked on down the road with her as far as her 
house. If I remember correctly, and I think I 
do, she was about fourteen years old when this 
happened. What a reception her mother gave 
her, and the scolding continued all the evening! 
“You have gone down one notch lower in my 
estimation”’ she reiterated again andagain. The 
next evening when the children approached the 
corner she went to meet the girl. Of course, the 
neighbor boy stopped at home. Thoughtlessly 
some of the others sang, “ Your mother comes to 
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meet you, so that can’t walk home with 
you.”” I was there in that group, but not among 
the singers. I knew how ashamed and humili- 
ated she felt, and how her sensitive heart was 
aching. 

Nearly her whole life seems to have been made 
up of incidents of this kind. Suppression—sup- 
pression always. If she ever dared to venture 
an opinion at variance with her parents she was 
made to feel so wicked that she would vow never 
to express herself again on any subject to them. 

And, so, the rather unpleasant years passed. 
When she came home for the summer vacations— 
her brother loaned her money to go to college— 
she never went anywhere, just stayed at home 
and worked. Her mother said that after one 
had been away all year she ought to be so glad 
to be home that she wouldn’t want to go, or 
even think of going anywhere. 

Little talking and wise reading coupled with 
real constructive thinking cannot fail to make an 
intelligent man or woman. During my friend’s 
four years of college Woman Suffrage was a ques- 
tion discussed much by the wise and would-be- 
wise men and women of the country in public 
and private, but never once did this educated 
woman, called since by a learned man the most 
intelligent woman he ever knew, and the most 
humble, open the door of her lips upon this sub- 
ject at home. She knew it would not pay. 
During the summer after she was graduated 
from the university her father and mother were 
talking against it, when the mother asked her if 
she believed in Woman Suffrage. Quietly she 
replied ‘Yes.’ ‘‘Then you are a disgrace to 
your home, to the community, to the county, the 
state, and the country,” was the answer the irate 
and disgraced mother gave back to her. 

And, yet, she always feels injured because her 
daughter never tells her anything about her 
affairs. 

In one of its leaflets our government says that 
wise parents are a child’s best assets. I think 
the majority of our people are recognizing this. 

As for me, I regard the rearing of my laddie as 
the most important and responsible job I have 
to do, and I give much time to it. I do all my 
own work, even the sewing, but I try never to be 
too busy or too tired to stop and rock my boy a 
while, or play with him. I can play certain 
games as I work, and sing to him. 

At Christmas a cousin gave him a harness with 
bells, and, of course, I must play horse with him. 
Sometimes the game is ‘‘ Hide and Seek.’’ I hide 
and he hunts me. I hide in corners, behind 
doors, or the stove, or a big chair. What fun 
when he spies me, and how his face just shines! 
How we both laugh! It is worth all the sacri- 
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ces of time that I make. Some alphabet 
blocks are prized possessions of Bobbie’s, and 
ver a day goes by but I must sit down and 
play blocks with him. We build cities, high 
imneys, block houses, and trains. If it is the 
latter, we say ‘‘toot, toot,’’ and shove the train 
of blocks back and forth across the floor. If 
it is a chimney, we see how high we can make it 
before it falls down. Then, he puts his arms 
iround my neck and says ‘‘ Mudder’s seetheart. 
\lore love Mudder.”’ Or “‘ More kiss Mudder.”’ 
Does it pay for me to get down from my grown- 
up dignity to his level, as nearly as | can? Does 
it pay? Not in dollars and cents, perhaps, 
though I have never lost anything by it, but 
immeasurably in the love and confidence of 
this dear little fellow. One has to understand 
the working of a child’s mind, and his wonderful 
imagination, if one would always understand 
his point of view, and getting his point of view 
every time is necessary if one would retain his 
lasting confidence. We cannot afford to fail 
once. He would never be sure of us again. If 
the child is sure of never being ridiculed or mis- 
understood, he will tell us all his little con- 
fidences and secrets, and later, his big ones. 
Progression is a universal law. Things have 
changed since we were children, and we have 


got to keep up with our boys and girls, and not 
live in a past age if we wish to render them wise 
council and a sympathetic ear. If we talk too 
much about the ‘‘Good Old Times” and how the 
world is now going to rack and ruin, we are not 
giving them a sure foundation on which to build 
their intelligence. Granted that things are not 
as they, perhaps, ought to be, destructive critic- 
ism alone will not bring Utopia into existence 
here. Constructive thought and action are 
necessary. So, we must learn to speak intelli- 
gently upon the current and vital topics and 
issues of the times, and provide helpful and 
healthful reading matter for them. In short, 
instead of being a ‘‘Has been,”’ we must be a 
“Now am.” Otherwise our children will out- 
grow us as they do their clothes, and when temp- 
tations assail them, and the issues of life confront 
them, they will turn to others for council and 
aid. 

As to temptations, if we endeavor to give them 
advice about them, let us be sure to know about 
what we are talking. If we would not recognize a 
temptation if we met it coming down the street, 
let us have the grace to keep still, or all our talk 
will be termed “preaching’’ and that is a most 
effective way of turning our children away 
from us. 
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BY G. W. TUTTLE 


Little surprises, unexpected pleasures, how 
they abide in memory even when the child comes 
to manhood or womanhood! That is one of the 
delights and rewards of giving a child a red-letter 
day, or some unexpected treat—it may abide 
fresh in the memory as long as life shall last. 
Comforting to the heart of an aged mother are 
words like these: ‘Mother, do you remember 
when you did so and so for me.’’ Very likely 
mother has forgotten—mother has done so many 
things—but Mary will not live long enough to 
forget. 

What is more pleasing than a grateful child? 
Gratitude is like my California garden in that 
it responds to cultivation. Happy the parents 
when the soil of parental love is so rich that 
gratitude comes to its richest fruitage in the 
child. Take thought for the child today, then 
you may reasonably expect the child to take 
thought for you in your old age tomorrow. 

It takes but little to bring happiness to a 
child. Is not the child of poverty as happy with 
an unkempt doll and a broken toy or two as is 
the child of a millionaire with a multitude of ex- 
pensive toys? With the child, as with the adult, 
it is often the unexpected that gives pleasure. 


Words of unexpected appreciation live long in 
the memory of a child. Shall I ever live long 
enough to forget the neighbor who always said, 
“thank you!”’ to me so heartily? He was a man 
of few words, but his “‘ Thank you!”’ still echoes 
in my memory although nearly a half century 
has passed. 

It pays to remember the children—even the 
neighbor’s children. Give Johnnie a peach, the 
biggest peach on the tree. The smaller peaches 
will taste equally well to you, but to a boy size 
is very attractive when the sizable thing is also 
eatable. We will live longer and die happier if 
we think of the children now. Let the pleasant 
memories accumulate for a child—a few roses 
will not harm the children; there will be thorns 
in plenty by and by. 

It is even more refreshing to me to look back 
upon my pleasant, happy childhood, than it is 
to think of the green meadows and dancing 
brooks of my childhood days in old Connecticut. 
Would that every grownup child could say with 
me: ‘‘I cannot remember one instance when I 
was punished unjustly.’’ Pleasant, helpful, re- 
freshing reading are these pages of memory. 
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A Plea for the Ideal Maternity Hospital 


By MAY AGNES HOPKINS 


There is no science in the world to-day that 
has been studied as long and as continuously as 
the science of medicine. And in the field of 
medicine, the specialty of obstetrics, if not the 
first, was among the first to call forth medical 
skill. Therefore, one would conclude that 
obstetrics because of its age, would be the one 
branch most perfected. But alas! it falls in the 
gradation of progress almost last. This state 
of affairs however, can easily be explained. 

The law of demand and supply is one of the 
great controlling powers in the world. The 
demand for better obstetrics has not been made 
by those qualified to do so. 
the rightful agents, because they bear the 
suffering which results from poor obstetrics 
and neglect, have not made the demand for 
better obstetrics. The majority of women are 
even ignorant of the progressive work that has 
been done by the research workers in medicine; 
and furthermore will not accept it when told to 
them. As proof of this compare the number of 
women who are delivered in a properly equipped 
and properly run obstetrical hospital to those 
delivered at home and you will find that the 
progressive work done in the field of obstetrics 
has proven that the ideal obstetrical hospital is 
not only a preventer of unnecessary suffering 
but is a real life saver. The woman who because 
of her own knowledge of the value of a properly 
equipped and properly run maternity hospital 
chooses it at the time of her confinement is 
indeed an exceptional woman. Even to-day 
the majority of women who go to the hospitals 
for their confinement have been persuaded to 
do so by some obstetrician. This condition 
exists because women are still controlled by 
ignorance and customs that have been handed 
down from the early days of the world. So, if 
the majority are satisfied with the customs of 
centuries ago, is it any surprise that obstetrics 
has failed to progress as other branches of medi- 
cine have; and that to-day there are very, very 
few real maternity hospitals in the United 
States which represent the most _ perfected 
development in the science of obstetrics. 

It is true that in early times, 4000 B.C. and 
up to the thirteenth century, the world did not 
know what a hospital was. Operations, no 
matter how grave, were done mostly at homes. 
The result was a very high mortality. The 
world would not countenance this. Therefore, 
medical research began investigation, and it was 
discovered that infection, obtained either at the 
time of operation, or from improper aftercare, 
was the cause of the majority of deaths. Science 
then set to work to overcome this, and the 
hospital was created, and the profession of 


Women, who are 


trained nurses inaugurated; and the great 
contribution that hospitals and properly trained 
uurses have made in saving human life is well 
known to all. The law of demand and supply 
worked. Who to-day is so ignorant that he 
would insist on even so simple an operation as 
an appendectomy being done at home with no 
one to care for the patient afterwards but some 
member of the family, or some equally incom- 
petent person. Do we safeguard our confine- 
ment cases likewise? No. To-day when a 
woman becomes pregnant, does she select an 
ideal maternity hospital and then seek the 
services of one especially trained in obstetrics, 
as she seeks the surgeon in an operative con- 
dition? Furthermore does she engage the ser- 
vices of the best trained nurse that the locality 
affords? No. The majority of women to-day 
when they become pregnant engage the services 
of most any one bearing the title of Dr.; a still 
high per cent. as in ancient days do not even 
think the Doctor’s title necessary and engage a 
midwife; and scout the very idea of going to the 
expense of a trained nurse, when some member 
of the family or some practical nurse will do. 
Even if a woman seeks the services of a specialist 
in obstetrics who advises a hospital confinement, 
very few accept the Doctor’s judgment. The 
majority of women to-day still insist on a home 
delivery, and so handicap the most skilled that 
in many instances the best results are not ob- 
tained. How familiar is the answer: a7 
Doctor, I do not want to go to the hospital; 
mother did not go, and so and so of my friends 
did not go, and they got along all right.’”” Such 
an observation and deduction is analogous to 
one who on seeing earthworms appear after a~ 
rain should conclude that they were rained 
down from heaven. It took investigation which 
gave the knowledge that earthworms breathe 
through their skin and that the skin has to be 
moist, and therefore when it rains the earth- 
worms will come up to get moisture. And so the 
young pregnant woman says mother got along 
all right and all her friends who stayed at home. 
She does not know that the fever her mother 
had after the baby came was due to infection— 
a preventable thing; she does not know that the 
breast that rose and had to be lanced, and all 
the suffering endured, was directly or indirectly 
due to poor aftercare, most often by her much 
cherished practical nurse; she does not know 
that the operation that had to be done a year 
or so later was due to neglect or unskilled atten- 
tion at the time of delivery; and yet she says 
that mother got along all right. A statement 
based on observation without real knowledge. 
What is so astonishing is that the women who 
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have so suffered have not demanded that science 
how to prevent this suffering. As a matter of 
fact though, without the demands of the women, 
medical science has discovered how to compete 
with aforesaid suffering and danger, but the 
majority of women of to-day are so bound down 
with ignorance and custom that even when they 
are informed they are not willing to accept the 
knowledge. So daughter must suffer the same 
as mother or friend did. It is no unusual 
occurrence, that after much time is given to 
detailing the best means of caring for an ob- 
stetrical case according to the best recognized 
discoveries in the field of obstetrics, to have a 
young pregnant woman say,—‘but mother 
does not want me to go to the hospital,” or 
‘‘mother refuses to let me go,’’ or ‘‘friend so and 
so advised me not to go’’; so mothers’ advice or 
that of some kind (?) friend is accepted in pref- 
erence to the Doctor’s. 


Total Number 
of Deaths 


Per Cent. Due 
to Septicemia 


Per Cent, Due 
to Albuminuria 





9,456 
9,035 
10,010 
10,518 


4,064 

4,452 

3,905 

4,370 2,094 
The records from a real maternity hospital. 
No. Cases 
Having 


Complica 
tions 


No. of 
Maternity 


Deaths 


No. Cases 
Delivered 


No Cases of 


Year Albuminuria 





1913 .. 
1917 .. 
1919 .. 


510 67 
818 94 
816 112 


. 


3 due 
to “Flu” 

In my own city I inquired for the records for 
the year 1919 with the following result: 


Per Cent, Due 
to Albumi- 


No. of Deliver- No. of Deaths Per Cent. Due 
t nuria 


ies 9 Septicemia 





2,599 47 9 


Therefore is it any wonder that the United 
States statistics show that 15,000 women die 
annually in confinement, and from what? 
The same thing that caused the high percentage 
of mortality in the prehospital period in surgery, 
is causing the high percentage of mortality in 


obstetrics to-day, infection. The United States 
statistics show the greater percentage of deaths 
at the time of delivery are due to infection. 
Infection how obtained? By patients being 
cared for by unskilled people as above illustrated. 
But as better proof, permit me to give some 
interesting statistics. 

In the table above, during the years listed, 
the Vital Statistics Area included only 25 states, 
a few large cities and a few rural districts. 
The figures below are taken from the govern- 
ment reports for those years. Therefore, the 
total number of deaths do not by any means 
represent the total number of deaths in the 
whole United States, but only the total number 
of maternity deaths occurring in those places 
included in the Vital Statistics Area. However, 
it gives us figures so that we may compare the 
number of maternity deaths occurring in the 
home in contrast to the number of maternity 
deaths occurring in an ideal maternity hospital. 

My reader friend, when you have read this 
will you inquire of the Vital Statistics Bureau 
in your city for the number of births in your 
city last year; and out of that number how many 
women died from septicemia, and how many 
women died from albuminuria. Bear in mind 
that septicemia means infection, a_ perfectly 
preventable condition; and that albuminuria is 
also a condition, which, if properly handled, 
need not cause death. Then answer the question 
for yourself,—are the women of our country 
to-day demanding the proper care of woman at 
one of the most critical times of her life—her 
confinement? 

In conclusion I will say, that we will continue 
to have over 15,000 maternity deaths annually 
until the women of our country become educated 
sufficiently to throw aside their old customs, 
and demand of the medical world what medical 
science has proven to be one of the most efficient 
life savers of women in confinement—the ideal 
maternity hospital. Notice I used the adjective 
ideal, for the average hospital to-day is not 
equipped to properly handle maternity cases. 
This is simply another condition that will exist 
as long as women are willing to accept such a 
makeshift. Magnificently equipped surgical 
hospitals are being built every year, big endow- 
ments are being given for such needs. When 
will the women of our country build memorials to 
the mothers of the world? 
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Characteristics of Modern Education 


By EDWARD A. FITZPATRICK 


State Board of Education, Wisconsin 


SUMMARY OF ADDRESS GIVEN AT TWENTY-FOURTH CHILD-WELFARE CONFERENCE MADISON, 
WISCONSIN 


If education is a public function, a public 
responsibility, and a public trust, if it is an 
instrument of social progress as well as of social 
stability, if it must find itself in relation to 
the whole community life, if it aims primarily, 
even in its vocational aspect, to make human 
life richer, if it must reach the individual through- 
out his whole life, if it is not merely preparation 
for living, but life, and justifies itself at each 
stage of its progress by its accomplishments, if 
it requires that the classroom exercises shall be 
purposeful activities in a genuinely social 
situation instead of formal artificial exercises; 
if finally, it is freighted with the welfare of 
modern society, then education is a_ grave 
responsibility of every citizen and particularly 
of members of parent-teacher associations who 
charge themselves with a special responsibility 
in connection with it. The obligations which 
it places upon you are many, but only a few of 
the more important ones will be stated in this 
connection. 

The responsibility for the success of educa- 
tional institutions does not rest entirely upon the 
professional officers who are called to administer 
them or teach in them. The obligation rests 
upon the whole community, and perhaps the 
best way for the community to specially center 
its interest in the schools is in just such associa- 
tions as parent-teacher associations. 

Perhaps the first obligation that may be listed 
is the obligation of being thoroughly informed 
about the whole community and interested in 
all movements that tend to raise the standard 
of living in the community, both from the stand- 
point of the material and spiritual sides. This 
isa very clear obligation, if the whole community 
is regarded as the educational institution. It is 
an obligation that rests on every citizen in a 
democracy, but it is imperatively necessary 
that persons interested in education, and _par- 
ticularly in the education of the very young, 
shall live up to the obligation. 

The conception of modern education which 
has been presented to you places the obligation 
upon you of interesting yourself not merely 
in the educational institution in which you are 
teaching or which your child attends, but of 
interesting yourself in the whole range of modern 
education. The kind of teachers you have in 
your schools, after all, depends upon the normal 
schools and the universities. The kind of 
textbooks you are using depends largely upon 


the universities, and so every factor ia modern 
school equipment and technique depends to a 
considerable degree upon what the other parts 
of the educational system are doing. 

There rests a third obligation upon you, 
namely, of adequately studying the educational 
facilities of your city, and its educational needs, 
in order that you may act intelligently with 
reference to them; First, in stimulating the 
professional officers of the schools to higher 
achievement; second, to adequately support their 
recommendations when made; and, _ third, 
particularly, to help secure adequate funds for 
education. There has been too much reliance 
upon the mere fact that education is a good thing 
and the fact that it is generally accepted as such 
as the basis for securing public funds for edu- 
cational purposes. It is so matter of fact that 
it is often difficult to recognize or crystallize 
public opinion on educational questions. But 
when citizens present themselves before public 
officers, adequately informed on educational 
needs and educational facilities, and are vitally 
interested in seeing that educational facilities 
keep up with social needs, schools are going to 
be adequately financed on a permanent basis. 

And then, from the standpoint of the child, 
you will interest yourself more and more in the 
education of his will as well as the education of 
his intellect. It is imputed to our school work 
that it is to a considerable degree bookish, and 
that it is largely a training of the intellectual 
faculties and not the volitional. This, of course, 
is very natural and has been true heretofore in 
the history of education. It is very easy to 
organize the book work in a school. It is very 
easy, in fact, to crystallize it into a definite 
routine. But the active side of the child’s 
nature needs training, and assuming that 
character is the ultimate end of education, 
this side must be persistently trained under the 
impulse of the new psychology which makes 
the principal school activities ‘‘ whole-hearted, 
purposeful activity in social situations.”’ 

These are the principal obligations to which 
I would call your attention at this time. There 
are others, but these you can work out for your- 
selves in your leisure. 

You are the trustees of the next generation, 
not only biologically but intellectually and 
spiritually, and I am sure that you will perform 
your obligations with respect to the intellectual 
and spiritual welfare of the next generation with 
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the same high sense of responsibility and of 
duty and of devotion to humanity as has char- 
acterized your care for the biological and physical 
side. The next generation of Americans will 
then surely be the “heir of all the ages in the 


foremost files of time,’’ looking forward to the 
“parliament of man and the federation of the 
world’’—and the world will be a better place to 
live in because you have lived in it. 


Report of Parent-Teacher Department, 1919-20 


MRS. 


The work of the Parent-Teacher Association 
Department for the past year has divided itself 
into two main lines—(1) sending out the sym- 
posium or packet programs to Parent-Teacher 
Associations and Mothers’ Clubs scattered 
widely throughout the country, and (2) answering 
letters requesting help, advice and suggestion 
for making these associations more successful. 

The letters received have set forth every type 
of problem from that of an Association which 
wants to know how to interest the school prin- 
cipal and teachers so they will at least attend 
its meetings to that of the one which pleads for 
help in keeping the principal from talking the 
Association to death. 

It is noticeable that many of the appeals are 
for new ways of increasing membership—new 
ways of raising money—new ways all along the 
line. In the old McGuffey’s Reader—do you 
remember McGuffey?—was a wonderful poem 
to the effect that ‘if at first you don’t succeed”’ 
you must “try, try again.”’ 

In this restless day no one seems to be willing 
to try anything ‘‘again.”’ 

The cry is so strong for some new way that 
one feels there must be such a way and yet, 
perseverance, patience, willingness to work, 
unselfishness, sympathy, the ability to see the 
other’s point of view as well as you own, a 
spirit of Democracy, and warm friendliness— 
these are old not new, in the world; and so the 
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answers to these letters have had to say, ‘Go 
back over your trail, see where you have missed 
the way and try, try again.” 

In the matter of programs there is too great a 
tendency to secure a speaker, listen to him with 
more or less attention for an hour, then go home 
and forget. There should be more discussion 
and fewer speakers. 

With all the problems that are facing both 
school and home in the care and training of 
children—problems of teaching truthfulness, 
honesty, cheerfulness, and thrift, of securing a 
reasonable, willing obedience and _ instilling 
high ideals of conduct and character there should 
be no dearth of material for such discussions. 

The Symposium or packet programs are 
intended to furnish “home made” programs 
and stimulate discussion. They are divided 
into chapters, each very short and accompanied 
by questions to be answered and brief quotations 
to accustom the more timid to the sound of 
their own voices. Of these 12 have been pre- 
pared but only 6 have been brought to a stage 
where the chairman is willing to give them out 
to be copied and used in the states. These are 
here and State Presidents or their representatives 
are welcome to one copy of each of the six to be 
copied and used in their own States in their 
own way. They must be sent free except for 
postage or the copyright law will be violated. 


Office of the President Republic Austria 


To NATIONAL CONGRESS OF MOTHERS 

PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS 

Mme. Marie Von Unschuld.—In advance do 
we thank the generous American mothers 
assembled at the Congress in June for their 
help to the unfortunate Austrian children. 
May their endeavors be crowned with success. 
From America arrives to our unhappy country 
help in every way and it can be said with full 
right that a large part of our population, espe- 
cially thousands of children would have suc- 
cummed to the dreadful famine, if we would not 
have received succor through the humanity of 
Americans. 

Please express to the American mothers at 


AND 


their Convention the thankfulness of Austria 
for the relief from America. 

With the expressions of our greatest esteem, 
the Premier of the Austrian Republic in the 
name of the President, 
VIENNA, the 20th of May, 

1920 


KARL SEITZ 


Tom 1s IMPERATIVE 


If you want knowledge, you must toil for it; 
if food, you must toil for it; and if pleasure, 
you must toil for it. Toil is the law. Pleasure 
comes through toil, and not by self-indulgence 
and indolence. When one gets to love work his 
life is a happy one.— 
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Jealousy 


By LYNN DAVIS HICKS 


What would you have done with this mother’s 
problem? 

There was no doubt that Martin’s younger 
brother was more attractive in every way than 
Martin. He had a better disposition, he was 
brighter and quicker, he had a personal mag- 
netism that Martin lacked entirely, and he was 
better looking. Everyone was conscious of the 
difference in the two children, and quite naturally 
the younger child received more attention of 
every kind; more caresses, more presents, more 
invitations, more notice from everybody. Even 
Martin felt the attraction of his brother and was 
often very affectionate toward him. But the 
older he grew, the more conscious he became of 
the difference that other persons made between 
them, and jealousy was growing in him. The 
mother realized it and worried over it, fearing 
that it would kill the affection that was between 
the two boys. 

It is a very unselfish person who is not jealous 
under such circumstances—especially early in 
life before a protective philosophy has been 
formed about one to blunt the pricks of these 
constant suggestions that one is not as attractive 
nor as desirable as someone else. And this pro- 
tective philosophy is not apt to be evolved by 
childhood, unaided, for it is the product of keen 
self-analysis as to the result on one’s self of 
being jealous and as to what redeeming qualities 
one has, followed by a determination to resist 
the corroding effect of jealousy and by a con- 
structive process which unites all of these things 
into the finished philosophy of protection. No 
child can do it. A child can just suffer, and 
become bitter, bitter toward itself, toward the 
object of its jealousy, and toward the persons 
who make him conscious of his inferiority. 

To prevent this bitterness is the concern of 
those who have to do with a jealous child, for 
very soon it will turn into a discouragement that 
says, “‘I don’t care, I don’t want to be like him. 
I don’t want people to like me,”’ and that refuses 
defiantly to make any effort toward betterment, 
but that finds a grim satisfaction in being badder 
and less attractive inevery way. This, of course 
is the child’s effort at self-protection, this and a 
bitterness toward the more attractive child. Be- 
cause—well, is it possible to love a person of 
whose attractions and abilities one is jealous? 
Can Martin keep on loving his brother the while 
he is being neglected and uninvited and unnoticed 
and unpraised? Far more likely is it that he 
will turn against him, despire his physical 
attractions and try to handicap him in his 
mental abilities. Jealousy is very close to 
hatred, so close that a mother is taking a great 
chance in allowing envy to grow between her 


children. We have all seen cases of jealous 
hatred so bitter that the only pleasure felt by 
the person was the very doubtful and vicious 
one of seeing harm come to the object of envy. 
In these cases there is no protective philosophy. 
Perhaps no one understood, if these feelings 
started in childhood; perhaps no one cared and 
the bitterness grew so deep that by the time the 
mind could have formed its philosophy, there was 
desire for only revenge. 

With a hard laugh, one man tells that the 
method his mother used to cure his jealousy of 
his brother was to tell him constantly how lov- 
able and bright and entirely superior that brother 
was. And the man remarks that if she had only 
told him how lovable and bright he himself was, 
it might have helped. As it was, she only made 
things worse. Instead of helping him to create 
his philosophy, she tore down any that might 
have been growing. To say to a child, “You 
must love brother because he’s all these things”’ 
is not going to make him do it, especially when 
other people have been unwise or unkind enough 
to make such a difference that envy has been 
born. 

As is the case with every evil under the sun, 
jealousy can be so much more easily prevented 
than cured. It is a very natural reaction and a 
very human one and should be counted on and 
consciously prevented. Parents know when one 
child is more attractive than another; they know 
that to one is coming desirable things that will 
not come to the other. Isn't it possible to make 
it up to the less attractive one? Isn't it possible 
to make absolutely no difference between them? 
Isn’t it possible to take as much pains in dressing 
the homely sister as in enhancing the charms of 
the pretty one? We've all seen families where 
the attitude was that any old thing would do for 
Rachel, she was so homely anyhow, but where 
Mary must have a lovely blue to match her eyes, 
or a soft pink to match her cheeks! Our hearts 
ache for Rachel, while our eyes rest gratefully 
on lovely Mary. But couldn’t it be made up to 
Rachel by letting her choose just what she wants, 
and by soothing her consciousness of homeliness 
by telling her how sweet she looks and not always 
how sweet Mary looks? Of course, no one wants 
to make a conceited prig of an ugly duckling or a 
pretty duckling, but this is not necessary in order 
to fortify the child’s feeling about himself—as a 
sort of bumper gainst the day when first will 
come the realization, ‘‘I’m not as nice or as any- 
thing as brother.’’ For the parents can, by care 
and thought, obviate the child’s getting this 
feeling as far as the home is concerned, but the 
world is not so kind! It will see to it that 
Martin realizes that he is not as attractive as his 
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brother; it will see to it that Rachel learns that 
she does not or cannot look as sweet or as pretty 
as Mary! 

But right at that first realization is the psycho- 
logical moment for the parents to start their work 
of helping the child to build his philosophy of 
protection! There are so many ways to prevent 
the shocking realization on the child’s part from 
turning into jealous envy, and then into a bitter- 
ness that will spoil his life and make of him the 
hard and sour cynic who was quoted a minute 
ago. And in all of this, the parent can be, must 
be, perfectly sincere, for only if the child is con- 
vinced that the truth and nothing but the truth 
is being told him, will he be really helped. Isn't 
it telling Rachel an absolute truth to tell her 
that there are things of much more importance 
in life than beauty? Admit to her that her 
features are not as pretty as Mary’s, but—‘‘ why, 
what does that matter? It’s just because Mary’s 
pretty face makes people think that she’s nice, 
but just as soon as they see that you are as 
sweet and nice as she is, why they'll like you 
just as much.”” A very young child can realize 
that the true beauty of a face is its expression. 
Frown for her and look cross and ugly, then look 
pleasant. ‘‘You see, I can make myself look 
ugly or pretty!”” But to look that kind of 
pretty, one must be kind and nice, and that we all 
have in our own power. Being pretty is very 
dear to a little girl’s heart, and jealousy is apt 
to start from this point, with her. Stories help 
in dealing with this. The story of the beautiful 
queen whom everybody hated because she was 
so wicked will emphasize the truth that it is not 
beauty that brings us love and_ friendship. 
“The Ugly Duckling” is invaluable as a balm 
to a little heart aching against what seems an 
unescapable curse—a homely exterior. Isn’t 
there a story of a beautiful sister and a homely 
one, the beautiful one being cruel and mean, the 
homely one good and kind, who were brought 
face to face with a mirror which showed them as 
they really were? Give the child this idea, 
anyhow. 

With boys, the desirable quality is not apt to 
be good looks, but popularity, so that helping 
Martin should not be as difficult as helping 
Rachel. For popularity is almost entirely a 


Remember that God is nearer to you than 
hands and feet. He has given you life, health, 
love, wisdom and prosperity, even before you have 
asked. Many persons, through the idea that 
the world is full of hard conditions, build an 
impenetrable material thought atmosphere about 
themselves which shuts out the sunshine of 
God’s love and bounty which has already been 
provided for them. 

Remember to think about the happiness of 
others. Enter into the life of others; help them 


question of disposition. Martin was not born 
with an attractive a nature as his brother. 
When talking with him about this, it would not 
hurt to tell him that in a way that will not wound 
him, for then he can see just where his fight must 
be. Stories will help Martin, too, to realize just 
what the admirable qualities are; stories will 
help him to cultivate kindness and courage and 
geniality. 

Children can be made to see that their futures 
are to a great extent in their own hands, and the 
futures are what really count. With boys, 
worldly success is apt to be a subject of jealousy 
so that giving a child an education and telling 
him stories to teach him that what he makes of 
himself is his own lookout is apt to obviate 
internal or external Bolshevism, which seems to 
be rooted in envy. 

And thus, we help our little ugly ducklings to 
build up their protective philosophies. The law 
of compensation can be explained to them. No 
one has everything. He has some quality that 
you haven't, you have some that he hasn’t. 
Again, “‘you are both nice, her niceness is the 
kind that shows quickly, but as soon as people 
know you they like you just as well,” will help 
the child who is shy and awkward, thus repelling 
advances. And to Martin, ‘“‘When you get 
jealous and envious of brother, you make your- 
self ugly and bitter and sour so that even the 
people who like you now will not like you, but 
by being generous and happy you'll make every- 
one like you as much as they like little brother!”’ 
Anything that will prevent the hardness and the 
bitterness of jealousy! 

In a few cases, we find an absolutely unjusti- 
fiable envy. One child, who is naturally more 
attractive and who is accustomed to getting all 
the attention, all the praise, all the “candy,” 
gets angry when a little goes to some one else. 
This is not really jealousy, but selfishness, and 
should be treated as such, as it would be made 
worse by the remedy of the protective philosophy 
with which we want to help our little ugly 
ducklings to become the beautiful swans instead 
of the ugly, poisonous reptile, whose embittered 
heart ruins its own life, and clouds those of all 
around it. 


to live. Forget about yourself as a personality, 
and think about yourself as a child of God, if 
you would grow in real personality and worth. 
Bring out the Christ within you. 

Remember to forget self. If you are a singer, 
become a part of your song. If you are an 
orator, live in your words. If you are an artist, 
put your soul into your picture. If you are 
a business man, serve others. He who serves 
best is the most successful merchant.—Selected. 
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How the Parent-Teacher Association Is Helping Solve The Small-Town 
Problems 


° ; 

The Parent-Teacher Association of Kahoka, 
Missouri, was organized on the first Monday of 
October in the year nineteen hundred and 
nineteen. Kahoka is a small country town with 
a population of a little more than a thousand, 
and has the problems common to all small 
towns. How the Parent-Teacher Association 
helped to solve two of these problems will be 
told in the following articles. 


THE SoOcIAL PROBLEM AMONG THE HIGH-SCHOOL 
PUPILS 

Three years ago when the present superin- 
tendent entered the school he found that the 
high-school students received their social life 
in a hit-and-miss fashion. He decided that 
proper entertainment should be a part of the 
work of the school, but there was no room in the 
building that was adequate; therefore this phase 
of their education was neglected until the latter 
part of the year, when the school moved into a 
new building. Here a large gymnasium pro- 
vided a splendid place for entertaining. 

During the early part of the second year a 
teacher was made sponsor of each class and was 
the chaperon at the social activities. The 
young people were not used to so much freedom 
and the teachers were some of them young; 
therefore the parties were not always successful. 
The refreshments were stolen and the fun was 
often ended by other The parents 
censured, the school and any group of young 
people that was attended by a teacher was 
called a school party and the school was re- 
sponsible for the conduct. If a teacher attended 
a public dance, it was called a school dance. 
The dance craze struck the town during this year 
and there were many school dances. The teachers 
discussed the advisability of having dances in 
the school gymnasium chaperoned by the teach- 
ers, but public opinion and the fact that only a 
small per cent. of the school pupils danced, 
prevented this plan from materializing. 

Conditions became worse and, finally, the 
teachers decided that they could no longer be 
responsible for the boys and girls. They notified 
the parents that only those parties held in the 
gymnasium were school affairs and that these 
would not be held in the future unless four 
parents chaperoned them. There were very 
few parties, for it was impossible to get the 
chaperons. 

At the beginning of the third year the same 
ruling held—there were no parties. At the 
first Parent-Teacher Association this problem 
was discussed, but no conclusion was reached; 
therefore it was referred to the next meeting. 
At this meeting one of the high-school senior 
boys presented a petition to the association, 


classes. 


signed by the majority of the high-school 
student body, asking that they provide some 
form of social life for them or give them proper 
chaperons so they could do it. 

The association decided after discussing the 
problem that the president should appoint a 
committee of parents from each class whose 
duty it would be to provide proper social life. 
They could have entire charge or ask other 
parents to help. All parties were to be held in 
the gymnasium when the committee so desired. 

Some people predicted failure, but the plan 
worked so well that we have had inquiries from 
a neighboring town with much larger population. 
Different plans have been used; so that the enter- 
tainment will not be monotonous. Sometimes 
no one was invited except the class, other times 
each member of the class invited another mem- 
ber, and where the class was large, one division 
entertained the other division. 

The forms of entertainment also varied. 
There were county fairs, mask parties, tacky 
parties, taffy pullings, and many other kinds. 

The boys and girls were always sent home 
before eleven o’clock before they had time to be 
bored. The parents have become acquainted 
with the young people in high school and there 
is a spirit of good fellowhsip abroad in the 
school. The social problem has been solved. 


THE PROBLEM OF ENRICHING THE CURRICULUM 

Kahoka high school has had a very conserva- 
tive curriculum. A course of agriculture taught 
by a woman, sewing, and teacher-training were 
the only practical courses offered. The faculty, 
school board, and many patrons realized that 
this was inadequate, but there was no money; 
therefore what could be done? 

The superintendent investigated the financial 
conditions of the school board and found that 
by raising the tuition for the non-resident pupils 
there would be enough money to raise the salaries 
of the present faculty, but there was no money for 
an extra teacher or equipment. He found 
that the state and federal government woulu 
furnish a vocational agriculture teacher, thus 
relieving the regular agriculture teacher. By 
juggling the present curriculum, manual training 
and sewing could be added, but the conditions 
were not relieved, for there was no money left 
for equipment. He conferred with an agent 
for this and found that one thousand dollars 
would be needed. 

A new tax might be levied according to the 
new state ruling but this was not possible, since 
so many people thought already that they were 
paying too much tax. 

There was only one method left and that was 
to appeal to the parent-teacher association. 
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This he did and a committee was appointed to 
make investigations and report on a plan at the 
next meeting. At the next meeting they ex- 
plained conditions as they found them, which 
were similar to those presented by the superin- 
tendent. The association then pledged them- 
selves to provide in some way the needed funds. 

Plans are already under way to make up this 


fund. Some will be raised by special subscripe 
tion, but the majority of the members wish to 
raise it by benefits. The community are more 
congenial already on account of the good will 
that exists among the members. 

The faculty and school board feel encouraged 
and will give their best to the community because 
they feel that they have their support. 


Some National Aspects of Child-Welfare in Rural Communities 


By C. J. GALPIN 


(A paper read before the National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Conference, 
Madison, Wisconsin, June 7, 1920) 


In the struggle of agriculture to hold its own 
against the powerful pull of industry, and so to 
maintain a desirable balance between the food- 
and-cloth-producing population on the one hand 
and the manufacturing population on the other, 
farm life to-day presents two points of weakness 
which impair the strength of our national social 
fabric. 

The first point of weakness, perhaps the less 
vital, but none the less significant, appears on 
the surface to be completely of an economic 
nature, but may turn out to be far more than 
economic and possibly may be found to be 
connected by an underground passage with the 
second point of weakness which is 
social. 

Let me state the first point of weakness, as 
I see it, in this way. The ownership of a large 
percentage of farm land, especially of the best 
land, is in critical danger of passing from the 
landworker, the tiller, the dweller on the land to 
the non-landworking person, the industrialist, 
the capitalist, the town and city resident. 
The weakness in this transfer of title from country 
man to city man lies in the psychological fact 
that the city owner is liable to think of his landed 
property in terms of a legally secure piece of 
paper called a deed, and a good check called 
rent; while the country owner is more than likely 
to forget his paper deed and fill his mind with 
the actual lay of the land and with the call of 
the land, the call of its crops and the call of its 
people. Obviously the psychology of the ab- 
sentee landowner whose imagination runs to 
deeds, stocks, bonds, rents, bank balances and 
the like is a serious drawback if not a real 
menace to the development of farm land, to the 
stability of farm institutions, to the intellectual 
life of farm people, and by so much, therefore, 
is a drawback or even a menace to national life. 

The second point of weakness of farm life, 
in the battle for the agricultural balance, is 
social and human and spiritual, but is the 
result of purely economic and physical circum- 
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stances. Briefly—perhaps too briefly to be 
clearly understood—farming is a solitary process 
and farm residence is a solitary manner of life, 
both of them so solitary in fact that socialization 
adequate to muster and mobilize all the human 
power of agriculture in the struggle against the 
lure of city industry is a matter of tremendous 
difficulty. City industry is social in nature, 
and both city capitalists and city workers are 
socialized in residence. The problem of the 
country, perhaps the greatest human problem 
of farm life, is how to amalgamate the solitary 
nidividuals and families living and working on 
the land into organized bodies of people, com- 
munity by community, comparable in some 
measure with the socialization of city dwellers. 

In connection with the two foregoing points 
of weakness in country life, child welfare in rural 
communities is intensely significant. As the 
child is the hope of the nation, so from the na- 
tional point of view the farm child is the national 
hope of farm life. Let us see, therefore, how 
the farm child can play a national réle in farm 
life at the two critical points in rural communities, 
namely that of land ownership and of rural 
socialization. 

Let us take first the case of endangered farm 
ownership. The farm child, whether in the 
family of a farm owner, or of a farm tenant, or 
of hired farm help, is the repository through the 
family tradition of things old and good in the 
life of the spirit. But fortunately the child, 
through the agencies of the community, is the 
repository also of things new and good as they 
come drifting in from the world at large. Right 
here is where the National Congress of Mothers 
and Parent-Teacher Associations can reinforce 
the ideal of land ownership acquired in the family 
life of the child by declaring for a community 
policy in the farm family of giving ownership 
with actual title to the child over certain pro- 
ductive possessions, and guiding him into the 
sentiment, values and responsibilities of owner- 
ship, and if possible land ownership, on a small 
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scale before he is faced with the large-scale 
question of owning a farm. 

The farm child who holds as his very own at 
eight years of age a small prospective crop which 
he tends, a certain animal which he cares for, 
will under the policy of ‘Child Ownership” 
be owning while a child an acre of land. This 
gradual induction of children, of children of 
tenant farmers especially, into the ownership of 
farm capital and farm land, is a strong psycho- 
logical remedy of a purely training character for 
saving the ideal of land ownership by the land 
worker. May I raise this aspect of rural child 
welfare high enough for a rural issue under the 
title of ‘Child Ownership, Training for Becoming 
Land Owner.” 

Now let us see how the farm child may play 
his r6le of socialization in the rural community. 
Under a general policy of making farm children 
acquainted with five times as many children as 
they ordinarily know under the present regime 
of solitariness, there opens up the possibility 
of child organization in rural life. Age groups 
of certain important periods in child life become 
possible and accessible for all farm children. 
These age-groups and the expanded area of hu- 
man acquaintance form the essentials of modern 
child play, modern child education, the modern 
child health code, and child morale as a whole. 


It would be difficult to summon into one generali- 
zation so far-reaching a method of vitalizing and 
energyzing rural life as the ‘‘Socialization of the 
Farm Child”; for the child, we remember, in 
the things of the mind is the carrier of the new 
to the family, as he receives it from the commu- 
nity. When he carries the new socialization into 
the farm family he becomes a miracle worker in 
the family and the old solitary manner of life 
gives way to the social spirit. 

The farm child’s apprenticeship to life hitherto 
has equipped him with self-reliance—a noble 
human characteristic; but all his self-reliance 
will be futile in manhood in the struggle with 


- organized industry for a reasonable share in the 


dividends of life, unless the farmer also learns 
while a child to play with others, to work with 
others, to have faith in others so that, when he 
comes to manhood, he will take a small part 
along with others in a great community under- 
taking with as commonplace an air as he keeps 
the letter of an ordinary contract. 

“Child Ownership” and “ Child Socialization” 
are only two out of many aspects of child welfare 
in rural communities; but as I have indicated, 
they suggest problems in which the nation is 
keenly interested and to which the nation is an 
important party. 








of the association for each meeting. 








PROGRAM FOR PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS 


FOR DECEMBER 


The Programs given from month to month require the service of three members 


They develop home talent, at the same time 
providing papers of educational value in child-nurture. 


for the season’s meetings, and awaken wider interest in child-welfare as the mem- 
bers learn of the movement throughout the world. 
FIRST TOPIC—Characteristics of Modern Education and Jealousy. 
SECOND TOPIC—(To be assigned to another member). 
What Parent-Teacher Associations in other States are Doing. 
THIRD TOPIC—(To be assigned to third member). 
Current Events on Child-Welfare from Child-Welfare Notes and elsewhere. 
List of Loan Papers in Child Nurture suitable for programs may be secured by 


sending 2 cent stamp to National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


They ensure a high standard 
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State 


CALIFORNIA 


At the annual convention of the First District 
California Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teachers Association in Los Angeles, Mrs. 
Clarence Dougherty, chairman of membership, 
reported a paid-up membership of 18,293. 

Mrs. A. E. Austin, chairman of Juvenile 
Court and Probation, after giving her report, 
introduced Judge Sydney N. Reeve, of Los 
Angeles, who spoke on the Juvenile Court. 
He traced the progress of the work from 1877 
when the legislature enacted a law differentiating 
between an adult and a child, 1903 when the 
first Juvenile law was enacted, 1915 the stride 
forward which created a referee. He said that 
since November I, 1915, no girl has had to 
have a public hearing. He said that during 
the last three years from 85 per cent. to 92 
per cent. have made good on probation His 
informal hearing of the cases had proved bene- 
ficial. He spoke of the great need of more places 
for defective children. Mr. Reeve said the 
responsibility of the parents begins very early. 
Said that prohibition had been a great help. 
He suggested that we get acquainted with 
our civic government, get back of the proper 
laws, and of the Juvenile Court and help it. 

Mrs. T. J. McDougall, chairman of the 
department of recreation, reported that the 
Alhambra playgrounds were kept open during 
the summer and supervised. Also that the 
Long Beach Federation hoping to do 
likewise. Garfield association is raising money 
to build a cement tennis court, Pomona Federa- 
tion has raised money towards a merry-go-round 
for the new public park. Marengo and Granada 
schools are helping to furnish playground 
equipment. One school organized a mothers’ 
committee to provide for the high-school dances, 
while another school is planning to use their 
school as a community center. 

Officers for ensuing year are as follows: 
President, Mrs. H. R. Archbald, second Vice- 
President, Mrs. L. L. Morrison, fourth Vice- 
President, Mrs. John T. Cave, Cor. Sec’y, 
Mrs. W. Wilson, Treasurer, Mrs. N. T. Cory. 

Mrs. Howard Trotter, after a few remarks, 
presented Mrs. Thompson with a brooch asa 
token of love and appreciation from the board. 
Mrs. Thompson responded in an appropriate 
manner showing her appreciation not only of 
the gift, but of the love and helpfulness of the 
Board. She then spoke a few words to the 
new president, Mrs. H. R. Archbald, and 
presented her with the gavel. 


was 


CONNECTICUT 
NOTES FROM CONNECTICUT CLUBS 
The Mothers Neighborhood circle of the 
Northwest district, Hartford, celebrated its 


News 


tenth anniversary by a dinner at which about 
seventy-five guests were present. The club 
numbers 207 members. The West Haven 
Mothers club gave a June féte on the West 
Haven green, and cleared over four hiundred 
dollars to carry on the work for the coming year. 
This custom was inaugurated last year by Mrs. 
Leslie Watson, chairman of the ways and means 
committee, and has become an annual custom, 
having proved a success in bringing the club 
members and their friends together, as well as a 
means of raising money for the treasury. Every 
member of the club was asked to contribute 
articles for sale and booths were erected on the 
green. The food booth, confectionery, aprons, 
children’s pop corn, punch, lunch counter, 
mystery booth and fancy work, all turned in 
goodly sums of money. In the afternoon 
Dr. Willis N. Parker, director of Community 
service, gave an address, and in the evening 
there were open air dancing and singing. The 
executive board of the New Haven Woman's 
club announces that there is now a waiting list 
of applicants for membership. The club is 
working for a new club house. Mr. H. M. 
Bullard was acting president of the Connecticut 
Congress in the absence of Mrs. George Brinton 
Chandler, in Europe. 


COLORADO 
STANDARDIZING RURAL SCHOOLS 


Mrs. C. C. Bradford and Prof. J. H. Shriber, 
of the State Agricultural College, met with the 
county superintendent of Otero county and 
visited all the rural schools of his county on a 
tour of inspection, the object being to rank the 
schools of the county with Superintendent 
Bradford’s plan of standardization. 

The committee visited twelve schools, all of 
which were standardized, three being classed as 
probationary, five as approved and four as 
superior. To distinguish these classifications 
metal tablets in colors were placed on the build- 
ings. The school at Vroman ranks highest, 
and Superintendent Bradford said that it is the 
best one district school in the state of Colorado. 
In one dist:ict where the score stood .lowest of 
any ranked, Mrs. Bradford gave as the reason 
“that the community and the school spirit is 
at a low ebb. For example, for the past three 
years one or both of the teachers employed had 
been forced to find living accomodations outside 
of the district or sleep in the school house.” 


SCHOOL VISITING WEEK 


Know Your School 


Could you tell a stranger what your schools are 
doing? 
Could you mention the studies your child is 
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pursuing? Do you know the teachers of your 
children, or must someone point them out to you? 

Could you mention the studies your child is 
pursuing? . 

Do you know the teachers of your children, or 
must someone point them out to you? 

Do you know whether your child is doing 
excellent, mediocre or poor work in school? 

Could you name the branches in which your 
child is doing excellent work? 

These questions were put to his community 
by Supt. H. O. Dietrich as to why there should 
be a ‘‘school visiting’? week. All over the 
country should be set aside a School Visiting 
Week that each and every parent should take 
part in. No one would appreciate the interest 
shown and the time given more than the child 
himself. 

Words 
Mark! What I asa child picked up, 
The old man still plays with. 
Words made of breath, yet laden 
With thoughts more solid than granite. 


Pictures or heroes in sound 
That lasts, when spoken, forever; 
All of them living in me as they fell 
From the lips of my mother. 
—Homer. 
PuEBLO County WorRK 

The welfare station in Pueblo is about the 
busiest little corner in that very busy city most 
every morning. Not one or two or three come 
daily for examination at this splendid clinic, but 
fifteen, twenty and sometimes as high as thirty. 
Miss Miriam Dawley, the little lady in charge, 
greets the patients with a smile and conducts 
them to an inner room where they are prepared 
for examination. Different doctors give their 
time for different days and for the different 
emergency cases that may come up. There is 
a staff of twenty doctors in all. These are 
assisted by trained nurses at the clinic who do 
the follow-up work and the neighborhood visiting 
during the afternoon and evening. 

In the reception room is a show case of infant 
wear necessary for the baby. The articles shown 
are plain and simple and easily made by the 
expectant mother and can be enlarged upon and 
beautified as the talents of the mother direct. 
Every article is there, from booties to the pretty, 
soft cap and shawl. 

From the reception room we pass into the 
examination room with its alcove dressing room. 
Here everything is in the sanitary white and 
must seem cool and refreshing to these childish 
patients who come in with such wide open 
questioning eyes. The greatest defects are 
found in the nose and throat, great enlarged 
tonsils and the health-destroying adenoid. 
Hundreds of children have passed through the 


physicians’ hands in this station and the parents 
have come to feel perfect confidence in the man- 
agement and wisdom of the physicians and the 
wonderful women who are active in this move- 
ment for health and the prevention of sickness 
and suffering. 

One of the heads of the movement was asked 
how acceptable the station was and by what 
means he knew the work was really effective, 
and he replied, ‘‘The way we know the work is 
acceptable is when it brings friends and acquaint- 
ances of children who have passed through 
their hands to the station to alleviate the same 
trouble for them, and we know it is effective, 
for when an operation is completed or some 
minor trouble is corrected we find that there 
will be quite a group from that part of the city 
surrounding that case, come in until that par- 
ticular area is fairly well cleaned up.” 

This health work is reaching out through the 
county under the investigation of Mrs. Pine, the 
county nurse. The county commissioners have 
arranged to care for any smail patient needing 
expert service. They are to be brought to the 
city and given every attention, and Pueblo 
county has definitely decided no child shall 
appeal to it in vain for help and health and that 
it will do all in its power to bring to a reality 
that ‘‘all men are created equal’ by giving 
them an equal start physically. 

Mrs. Lillian Baker, county superintendent of 
schools, is very interested in the outcome of all 
welfare work in her county and especially in the 
rural districts where it is almost impossible for 
any correction of defective eyes or hearing even. 
The distances are so great and the lack of facilities 
in getting to town such a problem that the 
settlers in the dry farming region are unable to 
take advantage of the offer of the welfare station 
to assist. Offers of transportation by automo- 
bilists would greatly relieve this situation. 
Farmers making set trips into Pueblo could 
greatly assist the children and do a lasting service 
for the betterment of the rural district. - 
CoOFERATIVE PUBLICITY WORK IN 
County, BUENA VISTA 


CHAFFEE 


The Buena Vista Parent-Teacher Association 
has about 130 members now and hopes to have 
at least 200. The president, Mrs. Ida Krueger, 
tells of the meeting in this way: ‘The teachers 
did some good advertising. I took the matter 
unto myself and went ahead, as everyone else 
was very busy. The movie made us three good 
slides, our papers gave us good notices. <A notice 
was made for each school child to take home, 
and each room was given a short talk and a 
desirable silk flag was offered to the room best 
represented. Then three of the most capable 
women talkers were prevailed upon to explain the 
movement. The subjects were, ‘Aims and Pur- 
poses of the Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
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Teacher Association,’ ‘What we can do for the 
children of Buena Vista,’ ‘What we can do for 
the parents of Buena Vista,’ ‘What we can do for 
the teachers of Buena Vista.’ Then several 
ministers gave their view of the matter. Eighty- 
five members were secured the first meeting.” 

It is hoped the Parent-Teacher Association 
will help the Board of Education in placing 
a moving picture machine in the building imme- 
diately and get a phonograph later. The big 
plan is to consolidate the schools within then mile 
and make one good one. 


Present Day Responsibilities. 
Little Problems of Every Day Life. 
Motion Pictures and the Child. 
Stories and Story Telling. 
Children’s Companions. 

Toys as an Educational Factor. 
Faults and Their Remedies— 

Quick Temper, Sullenness, Falsehood, Impu- 
dence, Selfishness, Jealousy, Laziness, Un- 
tidiness. 

Right and Wrong Punishments. 
Occupations of the Pre-School Age. 
Misunderstood Children— 

Wilful Child, Sensitive Child, Inquisitive. 

Psychology of the Child. 
Nature and the Child. 
Play a Necessity for Old and Young— 

The Relation of Play to Work. 

How to Make Play Out of Work. 

Play and Games and Home Occupations. 

How Shall We Foster the Real Christmas Spirit— 

Christmas Customs, Christmas Stories. 

Christmas Carols and Hymns. 

Christmas Poems and Pictures. 

Training of the Emotions. 
The Development of the Ideals of Beauty— 

“To Teach Taste Is Inevitably to Form 
Character.” 

Music in the Home. 

Training the Little Child for Entering School. 
The Influence of Good Reading in Moulding 
Character. 


These subjects have either been used or appear 
on this year’s programs of Pre-School Circles. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE D. C. CONGRESS OF 
MOTHERS AND PARENT-TEACHER ASSO- 
CIATIONS, JUNE, 1920, Mrs. G. S. RAFTER, 

President 


Three years ago last April there was held in 
Washington in connection with the Convention 
of the National Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations, a Child-Welfare exhibit. 
One feature of that exhibit was a small collection 
of articles of clothing for children, made from 
men’s old shirts. From that start the work has 
grown to be a large department of the District 
of Columbia work. We have, through the 


oO 


courtesy of the Board of Education, a room ina 
school building in which our work is carried on. 
The work is entirely for school children and 
thousands of garments have been furnished. 
It is our ‘Keep the children in school’’ move- 
ment. The requests for the clothing come from 
school teachers and school nurses. We have 
a shoe and rubber fund which is maintained by 
contributions from the different clubs. 

All the stockings are darned by one club, all 
the mending is done by another large club. 
No garment is given away that is not whole, 
mended, buttons on, and in condition for the 
child to put on and wear to school. 

We have a handkerchief committee. Our 
first call was for one thousand handkerchiefs 
made from any soft material and hemmed on a 
machine or in the easiest way. It was quite 
the fad to see women at meetings with their 
little pile of squares of goods, running in hems. 

The teachers were more than grateful, for a 
sniffing, snuffling child is surely nerve-racking, 
to say the least. The calls for more handker- 
chiefs and more handkerchiefs kept us busy. 

In this room we hold our sewing classes for 
the foreign mothers; we also have a dressmaking 
class with an expert cutter who teaches the for- 
eign women to cut and fit. 

We have a permanent exhibit also in this room, 
which shows what can be made from apparently 
worthless garments. 

Among the best efforts we have made in 
Washington is our campaign for simplified 
dress for school girls and boys. The indecent 
way girls and women are dressing today is a 
disgrace to womanhood, and we all know that 
many of our girls thoughtlessly stimulate the sex 
emotions of their boy friends by wearing too thin 
or otherwise suggestive and conspicuous clothing. 

The local chairman of dress sends you the 
following letter: 


To THE STATE PRESIDENT OF THE CONGRESS 
OF MOTHERS AND PARENT-TEACHER AsSO- 
CIATIONS. 


Dear Madam: As the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Simplified Dress of Congress. of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations of 
the District of Columbia I am writing to you to 
ask you to endorse the movement. I took the 
petition to the Board of Education in this city, 
asking them to make some regulation or recom- 
mendation for simplyfying the dress of the girls 
in the seventh and eighth grades and in the 
several high schools. 

In presenting this petition I suggested the 
more general use of the middy blouse and plain 
blue serge skirt. The Board of Education 
endorsed the petition and promised: to take the 
matter up with the teachers, which they did, 
with remarkable results. 


The matter of simple gowns for graduation 
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was taken up with the presidents or vice- 
presidents of the graduating classes in the high 
schools. The girls all promised to wear simple 
gowns of wash materials. 

There has been marked improvement here in 
the dress of the girls and we hope that every 
State President will take up the movement. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Dorotuy B. DALBy, 
Chairman. 


We established and maintained a dental fund 
for school children for 2 years. One of our 
Parent-Teacher Organizations equipped and 
paid for the first dental clinic in the Public 
Schools of D. C. We did an enormous amount 
of educational work along this line and proved 
to Congress that we must have dental clinics in 
our public schools, and we have them. 

Our motto is ‘‘What ought to be done, can 
be done,’’ and we go to work and do it. 

We spent many hours and days up at the 
Capitol of our country trying to convince our 
Congressmen that a public school is no place for 
feeble-minded and idiotic children and that we 
must have a home for the feeble-minded. 

Our crganization assisted the Bureau of 
Education in its health campaign. We _ took 
entire charge for two weeks, day and night, of an 
intensive piece of work which consisted in 
weighing and measuring thousands of school 
children. Since then we have carried on a 
health educational campaign throughout the 
entire school system. We want a scale in 
every school house, and health taught in every 
school system. We found 25 per cent. of the 
children were under-nourished. 

We have carried on four school lunches in 
grade schools. The high schools have _ hot 
lunches. Many of our children come long 
distances. Many mothers work or are care- 
less, so we found that hundreds came to school 
hungry or under-fed. One boy had stopped on 
his way to school for four months, every morn- 
ing, and bought a cream puff for his break- 
fast. Along with this work has gone the edu- 
cational campaign teaching and_ preaching 
“proper diet for school children.” 

Then our sex education work has been thor- 
ough and effective, we are using a little pamphlet 
issued by the U. S. Public Health Dept. called 
“On Guard”’ and one published by the N. J. 
State Dept. of Health, called ‘‘The Parents 
Part.” 

We found that good intentions would not run 
a school system or a playground system, and 
as many of our school buildings have no play 
space whatsoever we have had to induce legis- 
lative bodies to close some of our streets in 
front of school buildings at recess time, and we 
are determined that no more schools shall be 
built without proper recreational considerations, 
for we believe that recreation is a public func- 


tion, and that every child has the divine right 
for a place to play in. 

We went before our Board of Education, 
strongly fortified by parents and officials, and 
demanded that socalled ‘“drives’”” be kept out 
of our public schools. We pleaded that our 
children were not there to be used as pieces of 
a great machine, that we, as parents, believed 
and would and did support the causes for which 
these drives were made, but that our children 
must not be exploited. We carried our point 
with the gratitude of the Board. 

Our Organization worked alone for years 
in an effort to have a law repealed which closed 
our school buildings except for the purposes 
of school work; that is, the investment of millions 
of dollars in buildings was used only about 
174 days in the year. After years of work we 
succeeded, and since that time we have stood 
solidly back of all community center work, 
giving many hours of time and much effort in 
personal service. 

We have in the District of Columbia some 
sick schools at the present time. We have 80 
grammar school buildings, most of them small 
8-room buildings. Our troubles are greatest 
on account of them, for an eight room building 
will not support teachers, janitors, a clerk and 
a supervising principal. These buildings are 
mostly ugly, of a somewhat sameness of archi- 
tecture, with dark halls, dark basements, with 
toilets and playrooms in basement together 
with the furnace, coal and ashes. In most 
cases very limited playgrounds, in many _ in- 
stances none whatever, except the street. 

The system is the system of years ago, when 
the supervising principal had three or four 
buildings and had time to attend to the educa- 
tional work of the schools. Now he has from 
twelve to fifteen buildings and his time is more 
than taken up by the business of caring for the 
material welfare of the buildings in his charge. 

Last October the D. of C. President called 
together the presidents of all Parent-Teacher 
Association organizations and Mothers Clubs 
in an all day council. The result of the day’s 
work was the appointment of a committee of 
nine women representing all the school districts 
of the city, and these women were to prepare a 
questionnaire concerning the physical conditions 
of our grade-school buildings. 

Our city is divided into eleven school districts, 
7 white, 4 colored. An interested mother whose 
child or children belonged to the school building 
which she was to study, was instructed by her 
Division Chairman, just how to fill out the 
questionnaire, ‘and with the assistance of the 
principal and janitor of the school obtained the 
information required. 

It is a noteworthy fact that not one woman 
failed in her duty, every report came in. So we 
have an absolutely true statement of the physical 
condition of every grade school building in 
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Washington. Material that would require 
months to obtain in any other way and we doubt 
if it could be obtained as accurately by any other 
source. 

Like every other city, village, hamlet and 
individual in the loyal citizen body of our 
country, the D. C. Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations did its full share 
of war work along all lines, but like every 
other Congress of Mothers’ group we kept no 
record of our work as distinct Congress work, 
but were merged into Red Cross and all the 
other national organizations that took a definite 
and clear stand and made good their claims by 
showing great results through mighty reports of 
work accomplished. So we have no report to 
make along that line, but no work could be 
harder than our reorganization work since the 
war. The Red Cross took our Mothers Clubs, 
our Parent-Teacher Associations bodily and 
turned them into Red Cross units. This 
was all right during the war but when the war 
was over our poor parents’ clubs were left 
stranded. 

The stress, strain, excitement, and enthusiasm 
of war and patriotic duty were removed and 
our work of years seemed dead. All had to be 
gone over again. But the call to support the 
movement to improve educational conditions 
in our country thrilled us anew, and when we 
learned that 24 per cent. of the men called under 
the draft law for the military service for our 
country were illiterate, and that over 10,000 
men and women, not foreign born, of the D. of 
C. were of this class we felt we had a great work 
to do. So we had printed the following and 
after calling together, in each school building 
where there had been any organization before, 
those we could reach, the Chairman of the 
meeting read, ‘“ Do any of these apply to you?” 
Ten ways to kill an organization—. 

It touched some spot in the consciences of 
every one; organizations, clubs, group after 
group came back into the fold of organized 
parent and teacherhood, and although our poor 
school system is in the hands of a Senatorial 
investigation, we feel and know that never has 
been so bright the outlook for child-welfare 
work in the District of Columbia. 

Don’t come to the meetings. 2. But if you 
do—come late. 3. If the weather don’t suit 
you don’t think of coming. 4. If you do attend 
a meeting, find fault with the work of the 
officers and the members. 5. Never accept an 
office, it is easier to.criticize than do things. 
6. Nevertheless, get sore if you are not appointed 
on a committee; but if you are, do not attend the 
meetings. 7. If asked by the chairman to 
give your opinion on some important matter, 
tell her you have nothing to say. After the 
meeting tell every one how things should be 
done. 8. Do nothing more than is absolutely 
necessary, but when other members roll up 


their sleeves and willingly and unselfishly use 
their ability to help matters along, howl that 
the organization is run by a clique. 9. Hold 
back your dues as long as possible, or don’t 
pay them at all. 10. Don’t bother about getting 
new members—“ Let George do it.’’—Selected. 


INDIANA 
CRAWFORDSVILLE, MONTGOMERY COUNTY 


During the fall of 1918 the Mother’s Council 
was organized at Crawfordsville, Montgomery 
County, with a membership of 50 mothers, 
joining the state organization at once. That 
year they were instrumental in placing scales in 
all of the city schools, also succeeded in getting 
physical training placed in the entire city school 
system. This organization bought the scales 
by giving food sales, by having an ice-cream 
booth at the county fair and by interesting the 
different women’s clubs of the city. At that 
time there was just one club. At the present 
time there are four flourishing clubs, the Wilson, 
The Tuttle, the Mills and the High School. 
We have also three suburban schools, Highland, 
Beard, and Fiskeville, which will be in the state 
by this fall. In the May meeting, the last one 
of the year, the Mother’s Council disbanded 
and merged into the MHigh-School Parent- 
Teacher Association, most of the members 
remaining, for all are interested in the high 
school. By this action Crawfordsville has a 
class A high school with a superintendent who 
is in sympathy with the work. We also have 
the advice and encouragement of our state 
superintendent of public instruction, Dr. L. N. 
Hines, who is an honored resident and former 
superintendent of the Crawfordsville schools. 
It is the aim of the city workers to have a city 
federation at an early date. In all of the city 
organizations last year special stress was placed 
on the undernourished children. All of the 
clubs fed milk to them most of the winter and it 
is the intention to continue this work during 
the coming winter. 

In July Mrs. Orme, state president, appointed 
Mrs. Benjamin W. Wilhite county chairman of 
the Parent-Teacher Association work. Mr. 
Wilhite conceived the idea of a Parent-Teacher 
Association booth at the county fair. To do 
this she went to the county and city school 
superintendents and laid her plans_ before 
them. To both, the plans were agreeable. 
She then interested the other Parent-Teacher 
Associations of the city. The board of fair 
directors gave a space in the Agricultural Hall. 
As much material as could be collected from the 
different schools was used, then the city superin- 
tendent lent enough furnishings from the high 
school to fit up a comfortable rest room. The 
scales that had been purchased the year before 
were demonstrated by the county nurse, the 
first that Montgomery County has had. Other 
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material was sent by the National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Association the 
U. S. Bureau of Education, the State Parent- 
Teacher Association, State Board of Health 
and Indiana University. This literature was 
distributed and explained to the parents and 
teachers when they asked for information and 
seemed interested. One of our local merchants 
kindly demonstrated the Victrola School Records 
and best popular music, which added attractive- 
ness to the booth. While the nurse was demon- 
strating the scales, weighing and measuring one 
hundred and forty-four children in two after- 
noons, also explaining little health rules to the 
mothers, the ladies assisting were telling the 
parents of the work of the Parent-Teacher 
Association. The work at the fair had its results, 
for clubs are being formed in a number of the 
smaller towns of the county and in several of 
the adjoining counties, for we had visitors from 
all the adjoining counties and from other states. 

After the fair the county superintendent asked 
Mrs. Wilhite to visit the County Teachers 
Institute, where she was given an opportunity 
to speak to the teachers in behalf of the work, 
emphasizing the placing of scales in the schools 
and furnishing hot lunches in the country schools. 
This work has had its results. The Consoli- 
dated Schools of Montgomery County, of which 
we are justly proud, have begun to organize. 
On September 30 Darlington, a thriving town of 
600 inhabitants and a school of 400 pupils, 
organized, the county chairman and county 
superintendent assisting. In about two weeks 
Waynetown, which is possibly the most com- 
pletely equipped consolidated school in the 
county, will be organized. The township 
schools all are preparing to fall in line and it is 
planned to complete the organization before 
the County Welfare Week early in November. 

The Home Economics Club is to have a food 
exhibit in connection with the County Corn 
Show. They have agreed to have a display of 
good and bad foods for the growing child, foods 
forall meals, and especially the hot lunch in 
the school. By this means a great many country 
mothers may be helped. 

Crawfordsville has had the school nurse, 
who devotes all her time to the school, and it is 
the plan of County Superintendent James to 
give the same advantage to the country schools, 
now that we have the county health nurse, 
she being made possible through the efforts of 
the County Tuberculosis Society. The Parent- 
Teacher Association to assist in her support. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
ANOTHER COUNTY ORGANIZATION IN 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Through the efforts of Mrs. George S. Fockler, 


of Johnstown, recording secretary of the Pennsyl- 
vania Congress Mother and Parent-Teacher 


Associations working in conjunction with the 
educational authorities of Cambria County, 
Pennsylvania has added another county to her 
list of those organized for Parent-Teacher 
Association work. 

On Saturday, September 12, a picnic confer- 
ence was held under the auspices of the central 
council of Parent-Teacher Association and 
Mothers Clubs assisted by the educators of 
Johnstown and Cambria County. 

The meeting was held in Westmont Grove, 
and the Westmont Mothers Club served lunch 
to those who did not wish to carry a basket 
lunch. 

The speakers participating were Dr. Henry 
E. Jackson of Washington, D. C., Dr. Ellen 
Potter, chief of the Division of Child Health of 
Harrisburg, and Mrs. E. E. Kiernan, president 
of the Pennsylvania Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Association of Somerset. 

From five to eight P.M. there was a band 
concert. 

The new organization starts out with the 
following officers: President, Mrs. George S. 
Fockler, Corresponding-Secretary, Mrs. B. B. 
Devine, Treasurer, James Killius. 

The initial work of the organization will be 
to rejuvenate the present associations, founding 
of new branches, correlate the work of the various 
civic agencies and promote child-welfare work 
in the community. 


NEW JERSEY 


CALL FOR THE TWENTIETH ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE NEW JERSEY CONGRESS OF MOTHERS 
AND PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS AT AT- 
LANTIC City, N. J. 

November 12 and 13, at 11 o'clock sharp 

General Topic: 
School.” 

Friday, the 12th, ‘‘ Preparation in the Home.” 

Saturday, the 13th, “Preparation in the 
School.”’ 

All meetings in school buildings, with cafeteria 
lunch served both days. 

Friday morning and afternoon meetings to be 
held in the Massachusetts Avenue School, 
Massachusetts and Atlantic Avenues, on direct 
street car line from depot. All other meetings 
to be held in the high school building, Pacific 
and Ohio Avenues. 

Immediately upon arrival, delegates should 
place on the credential table their name and 
name of association they represent, written 
clearly upon a card or slip of paper. If this is 
prepared beforehand it will save your time and 
that of the credential chairman. 

All members are welcome. 

Each Association or Club is entitled to send 
to the state meetings its president or her repre- 
sentative, and one delegate for every dollar paid 


“Citizenship—In Home, In 
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to the Congress. Affiliated clubs, paying three 
dollars annually, are entitled to send two dele- 
gates. Individual members, paying one dollar 
annually, also associate members, paying three 
dollars, are entitled to all the privileges ot the 
Congress, and a voting delegate’s seat at the 
annual meeting. 


Message from Dr. C. N. Kendall, Commissioner 
of Education, to Teachers of New Jersey 


“T ask you to promote and form—if, you have 
not already done so—a parent-teacher associa- 
tion in connection with your school. Hundreds 
of these associations have been formed in con- 
nection with the schools of the state, and in 
several counties they have been federated. 

“These associations have done much to make 
school conditions more favorable and to promote 
a better understanding between parents and 
teachers. They have greatly helped to readjust 
teachers’ salaries. 

“IT wish they might be formed in connection 
with every school in the state. I believe in these 
associations. They are a means of educating 
public sentiment and in creating greater interest 
in schools.” 

Dr. Kendall has also called upon them to 
continue teaching politeness and _ courtesy 
to their children. What are the parents doing 
about it? ‘‘This habit,’’ he says, ‘‘ Needs to 
be taught to our children because it is one of 
the characteristics of all well-bred persons.” 

The Bureau of Education at Washington 
issues a pamphlet entitled ‘Training in Court- 
esy.”” It may be secured for ten cents from 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C., Bulletin 1917, No. 54. Why not send 
for it? 

Recent legislate enactments have placed ‘new 
duties on our schools: one law makes teaching 
of fire prevention obligatory; another provides 
a course in the geography, resources, history 
and civics of the state of New Jersey, thereby 
stimulating more interest and pride in the minds 
of the children for their state. 

In the High School a law goes into effect 
that requires a course in community civics and 
a teaching of problems in American democracy 
the last two years of High School. 

New Jersey is leading all other States in 
requiring this teaching. In view of this move- 
ment, it is important the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation consider these phases of the subject for 
the Annual Meeting in November—‘ Citizen- 
ship: Its Teaching in Home and School.” 


Something Done 


The thoughtful women of Cinnaminson, 
Burlington County, have been exercised over 
the Italian children who come with their parents 
to the country for the summer work. A most 
heaven-sent opportunity, early in the summer, 


placed the Home and School Association of the 
township in touch with the Women’s Board of 
Home Missions, which sent a social worker to 
look over the _ possibilities. The Board of 
Education granted us the use of the two-roomed 
school with a small kitchen in the basement. 
The desks were taken out, fresh curtains, hung 
chairs and tables fromjthe kindergarten bor- 
rowed, and nine weeks, from 12 to 34 children 
(each week brought more as the news spread, 
and distrust was overcome) have gathered under 
the care of the three devoted workers. Babies 
have been bathed and fed regularly, while the 
little mothers shared in the vocational and moral 
training. A lunch of bread and milk at 10 a.m., 
and a hot dinner at noon have worked wonders, 
and never did children respond more readily. 
Several girls (all under 9) have made themselves 
much-needed bloomers and nightgowns trimmed 
with lace. 

A beautiful doll was put to bed and her clothes 
hung to air, while in the morning she was 
tenderly dressed, and the bedding and sheets 
hung out in their turn—bedding and sheets 
were made by the children. 


NEW YORK 


Kingston, New York, was the meeting place 
for the twenty-third annual convention of 
New York Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teachers Associations, October 4 and 5. The 
High School was given for the convention. 
Residents opened their homes for visiting women. 

Entertaining and instructive addresses, a 
banquet and ride about the town were enjoyed 
by delegates. A membership drive was planned. 


SoME RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 


Securing of passage of a law providing estab- 
lishment of a public school Kindergarten 
upon petition of parents of 25 young 
children. 

Urging formation of pre-school study circles 
for mothers of little children. 

Urging every club to instruct its members in 
responsibility and use of ballot. 

Securing enforcement of prohibition law. 

Using influence to discourage smoking among 
women. ’ 

Larger appropriations for education—for mothers 
pension—for health stations and recreation 
centers. 


MEMBERSHIP CAMPAIGN 
October 15 to November 15 


The New York State Congress of Mothers 
and Parent-Teacher Associations ranks fifth in 
the National in the matter of membership. 
To those of us who think that New York, the 
Empire State, should rank first in all good things, 
this seems wrong. The Motherhood of the 
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material was sent by the National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Association the 
U. S. Bureau of Education, the State Parent- 
Teacher Association, State Board of Health 
and Indiana University. This literature was 
distributed and explained to the parents and 
teachers when they asked for information and 
seemed interested. One of our local merchants 
kindly demonstrated the Victrola School Records 
and best popular music, which added attractive- 
ness to the booth. While the nurse was demon- 
strating the scales, weighing and measuring one 
hundred and forty-four children in two after- 
noons, also explaining little health rules to the 
mothers, the ladies assisting were telling the 
parents of the work of the Parent-Teacher 
Association. The work at the fair had its results, 
for clubs are being formed in a number of the 
smaller towns of the county and in several of 
the adjoining counties, for we had visitors from 
all the adjoining counties and from other states. 

After the fair the county superintendent asked 
Mrs. Wilhite to visit the County Teachers 
Institute, where she was given an opportunity 
to speak to the teachers in behalf of the work, 
emphasizing the placing of scales in the schools 
and furnishing hot lunches in the country schools. 
This work has had its results. The Consoli- 
dated Schools of Montgomery County, of which 
we are justly proud, have begun to organize. 
On September 30 Darlington, a thriving town of 
600 inhabitants and a school of 400 pupils, 
organized, the county chairman and county 
superintendent assisting. In about two weeks 
Waynetown, which is possibly the most com- 
pletely equipped consolidated school in the 
county, will be organized. The township 
schools all are preparing to fall in line and it is 
planned to complete the organization before 
the County Welfare Week early in November. 

The Home Economics Club is to have a food 
exhibit in connection with the County Corn 
Show. They have agreed to have a display of 
good and bad foods for the growing child, foods 
forall meals, and especially the hot lunch in 
the school. By this means a great many country 
mothers may be helped. 

Crawfordsville has had the school nurse, 
who devotes all her time to the school, and it is 
the plan of County Superintendent James to 
give the same advantage to the country schools, 
now that we have the county health nurse, 
she being made possible through the efforts of 
the County Tuberculosis Society. The Parent- 
Teacher Association to assist in her support. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ANOTHER COUNTY ORGANIZATION IN 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Through the efforts of Mrs. George S. Fockler, 
of Johnstown, recording secretary of the Pennsy]l- 
Parent-Teacher 


vania Congress Mother and 





Associations working in conjunction with the 
educational authorities of Cambria County, 
Pennsylvania has added another county to her 
list of those organized for Parent-Teacher 
Association work. 

On Saturday, September 12, a picnic confer- 
ence was held under the auspices of the central 
council of Parent-Teacher Association and 
Mothers Clubs assisted by the educators of 
Johnstown and Cambria County. 

The meeting was held in Westmont Grove, 
and the Westmont Mothers Club served lunch 
to those who did not wish to carry a basket 
lunch. 

The speakers participating were Dr. Henry 
E. Jackson of Washington, D. C., Dr. Ellen 
Potter, chief of the Division of Child Health of 
Harrisburg, anc Mrs. E. E. Kiernan, president 
of the Pennsylvania Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Association of Somerset. 

From five to eight P.M. there was a band 
concert. 

The new organization starts out with the 
following officers: President, Mrs. George S. 
Fockler, Corresponding-Secretary, Mrs. B. B. 
Devine, Treasurer, James Killius. 

The initial work of the organization will be 
to rejuvenate the present associations, founding 
of new branches, correlate the work of the various 
civic agencies and promote child-welfare work 
in the community. 


NEW JERSEY 


CALL FOR THE TWENTIETH ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE NEW JERSEY CONGRESS OF MOTHERS 
AND PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS AT AT- 
LANTIC City, N. J. 

November 12 and 13, at 11 o'clock sharp 

General Topic: 
School.” 

Friday, the 12th, “‘ Preparation in the Home.” 

Saturday, the 13th, ‘Preparation in the 
School.” 

All meetings in school buildings, with cafeteria 
lunch served both days. 

Friday morning and afternoon meetings to be 
held in the Massachusetts Avenue School, 
Massachusetts and Atlantic Avenues, on direct 
street car line from depot. All other meetings 
to be held in the high school building, Pacific 
and Ohio Avenues. 

Immediately upon arrival, delegates should 
place on the credential table their name and 
name of association they represent, written 
clearly upon a ecard or slip of paper. If this is 
prepared beforehand it will save your time and 
that of the credential chairman. 

All members are welcome. 

Each Association or Club is entitled to send 
to the state meetings its president or her repre- 
sentative, and one delegate for every dollar paid 
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to the Congress. Affiliated clubs, paying three 
dollars annually, are entitled to send two dele- 
gates. Individual members, paying one dollar 
annually, also associate members, paying three 
dollars, are entitled to all the privileges ot the 
Congress, and a voting delegate’s seat at the 
annual meeting. 


Message from Dr. C. N. Kendall, Commissioner 
of Education, to Teachers of New Jersey 


“T ask you to promote and form—if, you have 
not already done so—a parent-teacher associa- 
tion in connection with your school. Hundreds 
of these associations have been formed in con- 
nection with the schools of the state, and in 
several counties they have been federated. 

“These associations have done much to make 
school conditions more favorable and to promote 
a better understanding between parents and 
teachers. They have greatly helped to readjust 
teachers’ salaries. 

“T wish they might be formed in connection 
with every school in the state. I believe in these 
associations. They are a means of educating 
public sentiment and in creating greater interest 
in schools.” 

Dr. Kendall has also called upon them to 
continue teaching politeness and _ courtesy 
to their children. What are the parents doing 
about it? “This habit,’’ he says, ‘‘ Needs to 
be taught to our children because it is one of 
the characteristics of all well-bred persons.” 

The Bureau of Education at Washington 
issues a pamphlet entitled “ Training in Court- 
esy.”” It may be secured for ten cents from 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C., Bulletin 1917, No. 54. Why not send 
for it? 

Recent legislate enactments have placed ‘new 
duties on our schools: one law makes teaching 
of fire prevention obligatory; another provides 
a course in the geography, resources, history 
and civics of the state of New Jersey, thereby 
stimulating more interest and pride in the minds 
of the children for their state. 

In the High School a law goes into effect 
that requires a course in community civics and 
a teaching of problems in American democracy 
the last two years of High School. 

New Jersey is leading all other States in 
requiring this teaching. In view of this move- 
ment, it is important the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation consider these phases of the subject for 
the Annual Meeting in November—‘ Citizen- 
ship: Its Teaching in Home and School.” 


Something Done 


The thoughtful women of Cinnaminson, 
Burlington County, have been exercised over 
the Italian children who come with their parents 
to the country for the summer work. A most 
heaven-sent opportunity, early in the summer, 


placed the Home and School Association of the 
township in touch with the Women’s Board of 
Home Missions, which sent a social worker to 
look over the possibilities. The Board of 
Education granted us the use of the two-roomed 
school with a small kitchen in the basement. 
The desks were taken out, fresh curtains, hung 
chairs and tables fromjthe kindergarten bor- 
rowed, and nine weeks, from 12 to 34 children 
(each week brought more as the news spread, 
and distrust was overcome) have gathered under 
the care of the three devoted workers. Babies 
have been bathed and fed regularly, while the 
little mothers shared in the vocational and moral 
training. A lunch of bread and milk at 10 a.m., 
and a hot dinner at noon have worked wonders, 
and never did children respond more readily. 
Several girls (all under 9) have made themselves 
much-needed bloomers and nightgowns trimmed 
with lace. 

A beautiful doll was put to bed and her clothes 
hung to air, while in the morning she was 
tenderly dressed, and the bedding and sheets 
hung out in their turn—bedding and sheets 
were made by the children. 


NEW YORK 


Kingston, New York, was the meeting place 
for the twenty-third annual convention of 
New York Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teachers Associations, October 4 and 5. The 
High School was given for the convention. 
Residents opened their homes for visiting women. 

Entertaining and instructive addresses, a 
banquet and ride about the town were enjoyed 
by delegates. A membership drive was planned. 


SoME RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 


Securing of passage of a law providing estab- 
lishment of a public school Kindergarten 
upon petition of parents of 25 young 
children. 

Urging formation of pre-school study circles 
for mothers of little children. 

Urging every club to instruct its members in 
responsibility and use of ballot. 

Securing enforcement of prohibition law. 

Using influence to discourage smoking among 
women. 2 

Larger appropriations for education—for mothers 
pension—for health stations and recreation 
centers. 


MEMBERSHIP CAMPAIGN 
October 15 to November 15 


The New York State Congress of Mothers 
and Parent-Teacher Associations ranks fifth in 
the National in the matter of membership. 
To those of us who think that New York, the 
Empire State, should rank first in all good things, 
this seems wrong. The Motherhood of the 
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West has gathered together in splendid numbers, 
has signed up to work for and is working for, 
the new generation with heartfelt interest and 
wonderful efficiency. The California Fruit 
Growers Association has ‘‘something on us” 
in the way of climate, but we don’t want to feel 
that the California Parent-Teacher Association 
is better organized for Child Culture than we, 
nor that they are more united in their desire to 
do the best and wisest things for the proper 
growth and development of their children. 

We Parents and Teachers of New York can 
do as well! Wr CAN DO BETTER! First let us 
swing into a big statewide membership drive, 
that we may know how many stand together 
in our bit purpose—the proper development of 
all children to healthy, happy, useful American 
citizenship. 

Mrs. Holland gives us a slogan: ‘Every 
member win a member, every club win a club!” 
So it is the simplest thing in the world, if each 
member and each club takes that as a personal 
message, and makes good. 

Mrs. S. B. Brown, of Gloversville, our chair- 
man of membership, has a plan and an original 
idea that should make our slogan a fact. Let 
us meet the challenge of the West and prove 
that we can organize for the biggest work in 
the world, reaching out for the well-being of all 
of our children in the spirit of Christ, and the 
training of all children to fine American citizen- 
ship in the spirit of Abraham Lincoln. 


OFFICERS 


President, Mrs. Montford C. Holley, Corres pond- 
ing , Secretary, Mrs. Frederick D. Bidwell, 
Treasurer, Mrs. E. G. Fish. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
CHARLOTTE 


Featured by an address by Miss Lida E. 
Gardner, national organizer of parent-teacher 
associations, the annual meeting and election 
of officers of the City Council of Parent-Teacher 
Associations, was held in the form of a banquet 
at the chamber of commerce assembly rooms. 
More than 150 members were present. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year for 
the city council are as follows: Mrs. A. B. 
Justice president; Mrs. R. G. Spratt, first vice- 
president; Mrs. Jacob Binder, second vice- 
president; Mrs. James Houston, recording secre- 
tary; Mrs. Quearns, corresponding secretary; 
Mrs. D. W. Holbrook, treasurer. 

Mrs. R. G. Spratt, president, presided over 
the meeting, which was featured by the reports of 
the officers of the city council, as well as of the 
presidents of the nine associations forming the 
city group, showing the activities of the bodies 
during the past year. 

Dr. A. J. Warren, city health officer, made an 








interesting report of the city school inspection, 
telling that during the year there have been 
1,559 physical examinations, 319 operations and 
2,022 vaccinations; showing the saving to the 
parents in money and value in correcting slight 
deficiencies in the children, as well as the pre- 
ventive value. He told of the work of the one 
nurse and while giving credit to the school board, 
showed the need for additional school nurses. 

Reasons for not asking a million dollars in 
school bonds and for asking for $750,000 were 
explained by Mr. Stewart, who said that under 
the law preventing a city from borrowing more 
than 10 per cent. of the assessed value of its 
property, Charlotte has only a margin of $850,- 
000, over which it cannot go and that the city 
commissioners want a small margin in case of 
an emergency, the $750,000 for schools leaving 
only $100,000 for the emergency. 

Mrs. R. G. Spratt, president, stated that 72 
students will graduate from the high school this 
spring, but that 1,500 children will enter the 
first grade next fall, with the buildings crowded 
to capacity now. However, the organization 
voted unanimously as favoring the $750,000 
bond issue, since that is as much as can be 
secured at this time, looking to the future for 
further relief. 

Miss Lida E. Gardner, who is in this state for 
the organization of parent-teacher associations, 
traced the growth of the public schools and the 
the later development of the parent-teacher 
associations as adjuncts, by which the parents 
began to take an interest in the teachers having 
charge of their children and the school to which 
they are sent, resulting in a closer bond between 
parents and teachers and improved school 
building and equipment. 

Miss Gardner told of the interest in North 
Carolina and the solid basis of the parent- 
teacher organizations, their efforts toward 
improved conditions in the schools and better 
teachers, stating that they will be able to get 
what they want, if they want it bad enough, 
through organization and coéperation. 

Reports from the nine associations in the city 
show many improvements at the schools. 

The association went on record as favoring 
a movement to ask the local representatives 
in the legislature to do all possible to bring 
about conditions by which the salaries of 
teachers may be further increased and to ask 
other associations to do likewise. 


PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION OF THE SOUTH 
GRADE SCHOOL, CHARLOTTE 
The first meeting was held in October, with 
the president, Mrs. Joseph Garibaldi in charge. 
In November Mrs. Garibaldi resigned to 
accept the state presidency of the National 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations and Mrs. Osborn D. Curry was elected 
to fill the vacancy. 
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The first work done by the association was to 
establish a clinic room at the South Grade 
school; this room was furnished with the neces- 
sary equipment of a first class clinic. 

In the Child Welfare drive the association 
took an active part, and sent in a contribution 
of $22.50. In the Moving Picture Benefit 
we took second place, receiving as our share 
$17.50. 

During the year we had a silver tea and a 
cup shower. We have added a number of new 
members to the association, a prize being awarded 
to the pupil who secured the greatest number of 
new members. The association endorsed unan- 
imously the million dollar school bond issue 
and the Smith-Towner bill. 

Officers for this year are: President, Mrs. 
Adam Fisher, Secretary, Miss Catherine Morris 
McDonald, Treasurer, Miss Alice Holland. 

The Simpson St. school association of Greens- 
boro, reports the following: A community sing. 
Eight members of the association visited every 
one of the seventy-two mothers, urging them 
to attend the meetings, also asking for money 
for school funds, thereby raising $120.75. 
Finding and clothing two unfortunate children 
and putting them in school. A Thanksgiving 
window yielded us $30.43. The City Fathers 
supplemented this amount with $50.00. We 
have bought a regular, standard, school Victrola, 
a very satisfactory playground equipment, 
placed large handkerchief bags in each room. 
Grade mothers are supposed to keep these filled 
with soft cloths. 

We adopted the health program used by all 
the schools in the city and at each meeting have 
introduced some social feature, serving tea 
and sandwiches. Every member of our associa- 
tion belongs to the National Congress of Mothers 
and Parent-Teacher Association. During the 
year we have grown from 72 to 100 members. 


TENNESSEE 


Knoxville celebrated Child-Welfare Day at 
the High School. The dress of high-school 
girls, home study, good English and manners 
were discussed in the history of the National 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations was given. Mrs. L. H. Spillman stated 
all mothers had more or less trouble in having 
their girls dress properly. “However simple 
one may wish one’s daughter to be in dress, 
when the daughter comes in contact with other 
girls who are permitted to wear silk or satin 
dresses and silk stockings to school, it is natural 
she should desire to do the same and consider 
her mother very old fashioned if she objects. 

“This over dressing creates a spirit of jealousy 
and envy among the class of girls less fortunate 
than their companions, and in this time of the 
high cost of living, we would do well to elimi- 
nate all foolish extravagance and cultivate a 
taste for a simpler manner of living and dress. 


“From a standpoint of health, many of our 
girls are most foolish in dress. It is impossible 
to ventilate an overcrowded school room with 
girls in georgette waists and boys in woolen 
shirts and blouses. 

“The high French heel slipper is also thor- 
oughly inappropriate for school wear. Our 
physicians tell us the effect on the eyes, back and 
general health is very bad. Another practice 
very much to be deplored, with some of our girls, 
is the use of rouge and lip stick. If a young 
girl could only be made to realize her chief 
charm and beauty are her freshness of com- 
plexion and natural grace and beauty of youth, 
I think she would not mar her chief attraction 
with obnoxious and injurious cosmetics. Sim- 
plicity and naturalness should be the keynote of 
every young girl’s life. All freakish fashions 
and extremes, of every kind, should be avoided. 
Especially should a girl cling to a simple arrange- 
ment of hair and avoid making a caricature of 
herself by going to extremes. 

Mrs. Arthur Groves was the leader in the 
discussion of home study. She stated that it 
was the chief part of a mother’s duty to supply a 
comfortable, place for the boy or girl to study, 
and also set a certain regular time for study. 
Mrs. Groves also stated that it is important that 
each mother should know what the child is 
studying, and show her interest in their getting 
up of their home work. 


ELIMINATE SLANG 


Miss Frances Pendley, teacher of English 
at the high school, spoke on “good English”’ 
and the doing away with slang. Good English 
is an evidence of gentility and slang an expression 
of cheapness and sloveliness. Miss Pendley 
stated that everything with most of the girls 
now is “grand’’ that is pleasant, or if it is not 
pleasant. 


TEXAS 


The Annual Convention of the Texas Con- 
gress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions will be held in Dallas November 8-10. 

No one ever went to a Convention in the 
right spirit, without going home full of ideas 
and keen about the value fo the work. 

Remember that each Association 4s entitled to 
send as voting delegate its President and one 
member to represent each ten members. Please 
come with your full delegation. Send names 
of Delegates to Mrs. J. H. Brower, 3227 Elihu 
Street, Dallas, Texas. Our hostess city is 
enthusiastically arranging for our stay with 
them. They are planning to open their homes 
for the entertainment of visiting delegates. 
We feel sure a rate of one and one-third railway 
fare will be granted. 

Mrs. Isaac Lea Hillis, a national vice-president 
and one of our ablest speakers, will be with us. 
She will spend some time in our state if an itiner- 
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ary can be arranged so that her expenses can 
be paid from place to place. 

There are a few things I wish to especially 
impress upon your minds: 

1. Dues are twenty-five cents per capita 
annually and should be sent before November 
1 to Mrs. M. A. Turner, 417 Mills St., El Paso, 
Texas. 

2. Texas is second in the United States in 
membership. October 6 is Membership Day. 
Will you not do what you can on that day, and 
all the days until November, so increase your 
membership? You will be surprised to find 
how willingly those interested in child welfare 
will give you the small sum of twenty-five cents. 
I beg of you to assist in this membership cam- 
paign. 

3. Will you please organize, appoint committee 
to codperate with all organizations in their 
efforts to secure the passage of the educational 


Determination among the school leaders of 
Great Britain that the lessons of thrift and 
carefully living and spending gained during the 
war and since, shall not be lost, has led to the 
establishment of the Continuation Schools which 
will open formally in January. 

These schools form a part of the educational 
reform now being effected in England as a re- 
sult of post-war conditions. The continuation 
schools are meant to bridge the gap between 
the time when the ordinary boy leaves school and 
time when he settles down to a life vocation. 
Their influence on the life of the community, 
according to British officials will not lie merely 
in acquirement of knowledge. Behind these 
scholastic advantages will be others no less 
potent for the good of the nation. 

“There is in the present training of boyhood 
and youth a gap that has always been a source 
of danger,” said an English school official re- 
cently. ‘“‘The boy at school is brought under a 
very strong social influence. Leaving school 
however the boy is often too suddenly plunged 
into freedom unregulated by a sense of re- 
sponsibility. The Continuation Schools will 
bridge the gulf between the epoch of the school- 
boy and the epoch of the worker. 

“There are facilities for saving in a large 
number of the schools and such facilities are 
being widely set up in the factories and industrial 
plants of the country. But in the intermediary 





Thrift 


GREAT BRITAIN ESTABLISHES CONTINUATION SCHOOLS 





amendment to be voted 
No longer do we want to be embarrassed by 
being referred to as thirty-ninth in education. 


on November 2? 


4. The Back-to-School Drive, pushed by 
our organization, would do much to encourage 
our children not to leave school in the sixth 
grade as the average child now does. 

5. Lack of information has prevented your 
president from getting out the Club Roster. 
I regret very much to say to you that ill health 
has forced me to neglect many things I wished 
to do. 

Again I beg you to give me the same hearty 
coéperation that you have always given, thus 
enabling us to secure the largest membership in 
the United States, assist in passing our educa- 
tional amendment and having the largest and 
most successful State Child-Welfare Conference 
ever held. 


period there is no definite agency for the main- 
tenance of wise habits that may vanish for 
lack of fostering. It is hoped that in the Con- 
tinuation Schools means will be found through 
formation of savings associations of bringing 
the nation’s youth at this stage under the good 
influences provided both earlier and later.” 

The problem of thrift instruction and en- 
couragement of saving among the scholars 
of America already is occupying a large place 
in the attention of the school leaders of America 
who are working out definite plans for perma- 
nent thrift instruction in the schools, in con- 
junction with the Savings Division of the Treas- 
ury Department. 


“THE SPECIALTY SHOP” 


M. PICIULO, Proprietor 


HAND and MACHINE EMBROID.- 
ERY, PLEATING, HEMSTITCH- 
ING, BUTTONS COVERED, 
SCALLOPING and PINKING, 
BUTTON HOLES 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY 
ATTENDED TO 


106 S. 13th St. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
BELL PHONE WALNUT 5523 


